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Left: Alexander Hilsberg conducts the Philadelphia Orchestra in a rehearsal of Dvorak's Violin Concerto, with Nathan Milstein as soloist. Center: Patrice Mu: 
sel, soloist in the final program, is bussed by Eugene Ormandy. Right: Eleanor Steber, soloist in the opening concert of the University of Michigan festiv 




















Left: Set Svanholm and Astrid Varnay rehearse duets for an all-Wagner program. Center: Autograph-seekers besiege Jorge Bolet after his performance of Beetho 
ven's Fourth Piano Concerto. Right: Mack Harrell is heard with the orchestra and University Choral Union in a presentation of Walton's Belshazzar's Feas' 
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Left: Lester McCoy, Choral Union associate director; Thor Johnson, guest conductor; Gail W. Rector, assistant to the University Musical Society president. 
Center: Philip Duey, soloist in The Damnation of Faust. Right: Patricia Neway and George London, also in the Berlioz work, are interviewed for a broadcast 
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Ann Arbor Festival 


Sees Ormandy Get 
Honorary Degree 
By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


nual Ann Arbor May Festival 

came to a close on May 1 with 
the conferring of the degree of doc- 
tor of music on Eugene Ormandy, 
in recognition of his outstanding serv- 
ice to music. Harlan Hatcher, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan; 
Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University Musical Society; and Pro- 
fessor Carl Litzenberg, of the Eng- 
lish department, participated in the 
investiture. Mr. Ormandy spoke a 
few words to the audience of more 
than five thousand, expressing his ap- 
preciation for Mr. Sink’s valiant ef- 
forts in producing the festivals each 
year 

The festival opened as always with 
the National Anthem, which was 
played by the Philadelphians and sung 
lustily by the thousands of festival 
devotees in a thrilling and awesome 
invocation. Howard Swanson’s Short 
Symphony had its first hearing here 
as the opening work. Undoubtedy 
a craftsmanlike miniature, it was all 
over before one could get into the 
mood of it. The love scene from 
Strauss’s Feuersnot, Mr. Ormandy’s 
second offering, relies upon ingenious 
instrumentation to clothe its fustian 
ideas. The remaining two orchestral 
works were Roussel’s ballet suite The 
Spider’s Banquet, a delicate and in- 
sectival musical microcosm, and 
Ravel’s diaphanous Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite. 

For sheer tonal beauty and perfec- 
tion of performance the Ravel work 
was exceeded only by the singing of 
Eleanor Steber, the opening-night so- 
loist. For many years Ann Arbor has 
watched this lovely soprano develop 
in voice and versatility. Mozart’s Ex- 
sultate, jubilate revealed her ability to 
negotiate florid lines with complete 
ease. An aria from Nicolai’s The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, the czar- 
das from Die Fledermaus, and the 
waltz from Lehar’s The Merry 
Widow all demonstrated her power 
to maintain a mellow tone in light 
and humorous music. The climax of 
this concert was her lyrical outpour- 
ing of Marietta’s song from Korn- 
gold’s Die Tote Stadt. 

The second concert, on May 2, was 
given over to a concert performance 
of Berlioz’ The Damnation of Faust, 
by the University Choral Union of 
three hundred mixed voices, four so- 
loists, and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Thor Johnson. This 
work was sung at the second May 
Festival concert, in 1895, and again 
in 1909 and 1920, so perhaps the uni- 
versity can now afford to throw the 
scores away. Surely there are Ameri- 
can choral works that could replace 
it to advantage. 

he chorus, excellently trained by 
Lester McCoy, was nicely balanced 
this year and put everything it had 
into the performance, but since the 
choral writing is relatively simple 
(and several choruses were omitted) 
it was no real test of that fine or- 
ganization’s ability. Furthermore, the 
reluced orchestra sounded thin and 
unemphatic, forcing Mr. Johnson to 
work himself into a lather for every 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Fritz Stiedry conducts Mendelssohn's Elijah in the opening concert of 
the biennial Cincinnati May Music Festival. The soloists are Maria Mar- 
tino, Blanche Thebom, Eileen Farrell, Yi-Kwei Sze, and Walter Fredericks 


New Summer Music Festivals 
Listed By Two Organizations 


HE list of American summer 

music festivals continues to grow. 

Two new enterprises, sponsored 
by Brandeis University and Tamiment 
Institute, have been announced, and 
they are discussed below, together 
with further details about the festi- 
vals at Aspen, Chautauqua, Red 
Rocks, and other centers. 

The first annual Festival of -Crea- 
tive Arts at Brandeis University, at 
Waltham, Mass., will be held from 
Tune 12 to 15. It will precede the 
first commencement exercises of the 
school, which was founded four years 
ago, and will be given in the school’s 
new Adolph Ullman Amphitheatre, 
which seats 2,000 persons. 

The festival is under the direction 
of Leonard Bernstein, professor of 
music at Brandeis, who will partici- 
pate as composer, conductor, and 
symposium moderator in the four 
programs involving music. Sharing 
the first program with a symposium 
on An Inquiry into the Present State 
of Creative Arts will be the premiere 
of Mr. Bernstein’s first opera, 
Trouble in Tahiti, a one-act “domestic 
tragi-comedy.” Nell Tangeman and 
David Atkinson will have the only 
two roles. 

A subsequent symposium on jazz 
will present music by Lenny Tristano 
and John Mehegan and their en- 
sembles. 


A third program will be.devoted to 
a concert version of Marc Blitzstein’s 
new adaptation of Kurt Weill’s Der 
Dreigroschenoper, the American pre- 
miere of Pierre Schaeffer’s Sym- 
phonie pour un Homme Seul, and 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces. The Weill- 
Blitzstein work, scheduled for its first 
production in New York next season, 
will have Lotte Lenya Weill as Jen- 
nie and David Brooks as MacHeath, 
with the adaptor as_ narrator. 
Schaeffer’s symphony is an example 
of the tape-recorded montage of 
natural sounds now being composed 
in France, where it is known as 


Musique Concréte. Dances for both 
the symphony and Les Noces will be 
choreographed and danced by Merce 
Cunningham, appearing with his 
group. The vocal soloists in the 
Stravinsky work will be Phyllis Cur- 
tin, Eunice Alberts, David Lloyd, and 


Leon Lishner. The chorus will be 
drawn from the Arthur Fiedler 
Chorus. 


The final program will offer Aaron 
Copland’s Clarinet Concerto, with 
David Oppenheim as soloist; Irving 
Fine’s Notturno for Strings and 
Harp, in memory of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky; and Benjamin Britten’s Sere- 
nade for Tenor and Horn, with Mr. 
Lloyd and James Stagliano as solo- 
ists. Members of the Boston Sym- 
phony will make up the festival or- 
chestra, 

Other symposiums will be devoted 
art, films, and poetry. 

Tamiment, a thirty-year-old resort 
in the Pocono Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania operated by Tamiment In- 
stitute, will be the scene for the first 
time of a series of musical programs. 
A series of five chamber-music pro- 
grams will be presented nightly from 
June 19 to 22 by the Curtis String 
Quartet and the New Chamber 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, Ifor Jones, 
conductor, with the assistance of 
Vladimir Sokoloff, pianist. A second 
series of nine programs, offered week- 
ly from June 6 to Aug. 28, will be 
given by Selma Kramer, Jerome 
Rappaport, Frederick Marvin, and 
Irene Rosenberg, pianists; Leonid 
Hambro and Jascha Zayde, duo- 
pianists; Jacques Margolies, Leonid 
Bolotine, David Nadien, and Sylvia 
Rosenberg, violinists; Maurice Bial- 
kin, cellist; and the Randolph Sing- 
ers, David Randolph, director. The 
concerts will be given in the Tami- 
ment Institute Theatre, which seats 


tc 


At the Aspen Festival, Aspen, 
Colo., opening on June 30 and clos- 
(Continued on page 33) 


Fewer Programs 

Mark 39th Biennial 

Cincinnati Festival 
By Mary LEIGHTON 


sic Festival took place from 

May 7 through 10 at Music 
Hall, the venerated structure which 
has housed the city’s major musical 
events since it was built in 1878. Con- 
trary to the established custom of 
having a single conductor for the 
series of concerts (previously reduced 
from the usual six programs to five 
and this year to only four) three con- 
ductors were chosen to direct the 
1952 festival— Fritz Stiedry, Jean 
Paul Morel, and Thor Johnson, regu- 
lar conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 

Approximately 1,600 Cincinnatians 
took part. Besides the regular fes- 
tival chorus, augmented to 350 by 
church choirs, there were the chil- 
dren’s chorus of 500; the combined 
high-school choirs, totaling 500; a 
boys’ choir of 130 from the parochial 
schools; and the augmented Cincin- 
nati Symphony. 

Time-honored for the fashions ex- 
hibited by its devotees as well as 
for its musical distinction, the fes- 
tival had both visual and aural in- 
terest. Diligent committees, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. John A. Hoff- 
man, had worked assiduously to re- 
vive interest in the event, and after 
several seasons when musical, social 
and attendance standards had lagged 
this year’s festival indicated a de- 
cided turn for the better. A near- 
capacity audience, showing off evening 
furs, lace fineries, and jewels, at- 
tended the opening night, and there 
were well-filled houses at other pro- 
grams. 1 


? INCINNATI’S 39th May Mu- 


3efore the concert and dur- 
ing the traditional half-hour intermis- 
sion concertgoers were privileged t 
partake of refreshments at foyer 
booths decorated with flowers and 
foliage and at umbrella-topped tables 
in the side lobbies. In fact, the social 
element seemed to outweigh the musi 
in importance 

The only work in the 
grams new to Cincinnati was Honeg- 
ger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher—first 
given in Europe in 1938 and in New 
York in 1948. To preserve its mu- 
sical interest in the future the fes- 
tival will have to keep pace with the 
Cincinnati Symphony programs ar- 
ranged by Thor Johnson, who has in- 
troduced during his tenure as conduc- 
tor here such seldom-heard music as 
Schonberg’s Gurre-Lieder and ex- 
cerpts from Berg’s Wozzeck, in ad- 
dition to scores commissioned from 
contemporary composers by him. 

Wednesday night’s concert, the 
first, was devoted to Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, conducted by Mr. Stiedry, 
with Eileen Farrell, Blanche Thebom, 
Maria Martino, Mary Garnett Poarch, 
Walter Fredericks, and Yi-Kwei Sze 
as soloists. Although Mr. Stiedry’s 
grip on the interpretative details of 
the score seemed less sturdy than 
might have been expected, his direc- 
tion established a fine atmosphere, 
and the performance was especially 
effective in the post-intermission sec- 
tion. Mr. Sze’s singing of It is 
enough manifested an artistic percep- 
tion and vocal fervor not in evidence 
earlier in the oratorio. As a whole 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Metropolitan in Midst 
Of Seven-Week Tour 


Metropolitan Opera Company 

began in Cleveland on April 14. 
It will end on May 31 in Montreal. 
For the seven-week, 7,500-mile trip, 
two special trains are transporting 
the company’s complete chorus, or- 
chestra, and ballet, plus approximate- 
ly one hundred principal artists and 
staff members. Twenty-two baggage 
cars are being used to haul across 
the country the scenery, costumes, 
and technical equipment for the six- 
teen operas in the tour repertoire. 


[xe annual spring tour of the 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—The 27th Metropoli- 
tan Opera season in Cleveland, spon- 
sored by the Northern Ohio Opera 
Association in the Public Auditorium, 
was a complete success artistically 
and financially. Four performances 
were sold out and the other four were 
played to almost capacity houses. Be- 
fore the week began the sponsors 
were able to announce to the guaran- 
tors that they would not be called 
upon for funds. A new contract has 
been signed, which assures the annual 
appearance of the Metropolitan here 
for the next five years. 

The orchestra was in splendid form 
and the conductors of outstanding 
ability. A few last-minute replace- 
ments in leading roles simply em- 
phasized the Metropolitan’s substan- 
tial and flexible organization. 

The opening night, on April 14, 
brought the perennial Verdi favorite 
Aida. This year the new settings and 
costumes gave added excitement to 
the always thrilling first night. Fausto 
Cleva was the conductor, and the cast 
included Zinka Milanovy as Aida, 
Blanche Thebom as Amneris, Mario 
del Monaco as Radames, Leonard 
Warren as Amonasro, Jerome Hines 
as Ramfis, and Lubomir Vichegonov 
as the King. 

In Madama Butterfly, on Tuesday, 
the first of five changes in as many 
days brought one of the most exciting 
debuts that Cleveland has witnessed 
in recent years. Licia Albanese, on 
doctor’s orders, had to cancel her ap- 
pearance almost at the last moment, 
and Victoria de los Angeles took over 
the role of Cio-Cio-San, singing with 
a voice of liquid purity and revealing 
a charming stage presence. Added in- 
terest in the production was occa- 
sioned by the presence of Mildred 
Miller, a Clevelander, who made her 
local debut, as Suzuki, with outstand- 
ing success. Her voice blended per- 
fectly with that of Miss De los An- 
geles, and she had poise and natural- 
ness on stage. Charles Kullman as 
Pinkerton and Frank Valentino as 
Sharpless were dependable as usual. 
Fausto Cleva again conducted. 

On Wednesday the new production 
of Rigoletto had Alberto Erede as 
conductor. The part of the Duke, for 
which Giuseppe di Stefano had been 
scheduled, was ably taken by Richard 
Tucker on very short notice. Leonard 
Warren, in his second appearance of 
the week, gave a splendid portrayal 
of Rigoletto, and Hilde Gueden lived 
up to high expectations in her por- 
trayal of Gilda. Nicola Moscona was 
the Sparafucile, Jean Madeira the 
Maddalena, and Norman Scott the 
Monterone. 

_ Fritz Reiner was at his very best 
in conducting Bizet’s Carmen. Risé 
Stevens, one of the best Carmens 
heard here, and Nadine Conner as 


Micaéla set the pace for a cast that 
included Richard Tucker as Don 
José, Robert Merrill as Escamillo, 
Osie Hawkins as Zuniga, Clifford 
Harvuot as Morales, Lucine Amara 
as Frasquita, Margaret Roggero as 
Mercedes, George Cehanovsky as 
Dancaire, and Alessio de Paolis as 
Remendado. 

La Bohéme was chosen for the 
Friday matinee, with Mr. Erede as 
conductor. Miss De los Angeles as 
Mimi once again proved her artistry. 
Giuseppe di Stefano was the Rodolfo, 
Clifford Harvuot the Schaunard, 
Frank Guarrera the Marcello, Jerome 
Hines the Colline, and Hilde Gueden 
the Musetta. 

Puccini was represented for the 
third time in the double bill that night, 
when Gianni Schicchi was presented 
with Salome. Mr. Erede conducted 
Gianni Schicchi, in which Salvatore 
Baccaloni played the title role admir- 
ably. Roberta Peters was Lauretta 
and Thomas Hayward Rinuccio. In 
Salome, brilliantly directed by Mr. 
Reiner, Astrid Varnay _ replaced 
Ljuba Welitch, who was indisposed, 
in the name part. Miss Varnay; Set 
Svanholm, the Herod; Margaret 
Harshaw, the Herodias; and Paul 
Schoeffler, the Jokanaan, gave mag- 
nificent portrayals. All were vocally 
equal to their difficult tasks. 

Saturday afternoon brought La 
Traviata, with Mr. Cleva conducting. 
Eleanor Steber substituted for Miss 
Albanese as Violetta. Jan Peerce was 
Alfredo, and Robert Merrill was 
Giorgio Germont. 

The week came to a brilliant close 
that night with Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Max Rudolf was the conductor. The 
replacement as the Countess for Miss 
Steber, who had sung earlier in the 
day, was Delia Rigal. Giuseppe Val- 
dengo was the Count; Nadine Con- 
ner, Susanna; Cesare Siepi, Figaro; 
Mildred Miller, Cherubino; Herta 
Glaz, Marcellina; Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, Don Bartolo; Alessio de Paolis, 
Don Basilio; Gabor Carelli, Don 
Curzio; Lawrence Davidson, An- 
tonio; and Roberta Peters, Barbarina. 

Other singers who were heard here 
during the week were Paula Lench- 
ner, Thelma Votipka, Emery Darcy, 
Paul Franke, Algerd Brazis, Osie 
Hawkins, Lorenzo Alvary, and Ger- 
hard Pechner. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Boston 


Boston.—The week in which the 
Metropolitan annually visits Boston 
is locally regarded as the one that all 
but kills the music critics. This year 
the company presented at the Boston 
Opera House Aida, Gianni Schicchi 
and Salome in a double bill, the new 
production of Carmen (which is fine 
except for the silly setting of the 
fourth act), Manon, Il Trovatore, Die 
Meistersinger, Rigoletto, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, and La 
Bohéme. 

The new Aida production was most- 
ly well liked, with the exception of 
the setting for the Nile scene, with 
its dock and painted ship. The little 
painted door at the left might be the 
entrance to some Egyptian mariners’ 
saloon, but certainly there was noth- 
ing that looked like a temple. What 
would Egyptian royalty and clergy 
be doing down by the docks on a 
dark night? 

Mario del Monaco’s fair-to-mid- 
dling Radames was new here, as were 


the Micaéla and Gilda of the gifted 
Viennese soprano Hilde Gueden. 
There was a new and unusually hu- 
man Hans Sachs in Paul Schoeffler. 
Risé Stevens’ Carmen was really a 
bad girl and not just a college lass 
pretending to be the gypsy wanton. 
The high point of all that I heard 
was the Salome, with its white-hot 
conducting by Fritz Reiner and ad- 
mirable Salome of Astrid Varnay. 
Vocally it did not equal Ljuba 
Welitch’s Salome, for Miss Varnay’s 
richer but less penetrating voice had 
more difficulty getting through the 
orchestral sound. But dramatically 
Miss Varnay seemed superior, for 
Miss Welitch’s Salome has been in 
the past a fantastic creature, a human 
panther lusting for blood. Miss Var- 
nay seemed what was intended, a 
neurotic girl lusting for a man who 
spurns her and finally going off the 
deep end into insanity and contrived 

murder. 
—Cyrus Durcin 


Washington 


WasHINGTON. — The Metropolitan 
visited the nation’s capital for the 
first time since the spring of 1931 on 
April 28 and 29. The three operas 
presented—Aida, Madama Butterfly, 
and Carmen—drew capacity houses ot 
Loew’s Capitol Theatre, which seats 
3,334. President and Mrs. Truman 
were in the first night’s glittering 
audience, which was dominated by 
White House, Pentagon, judiciary, 
Congressional, and embassy person- 
nel. 

Zinka Milanov, Blanche Thebom, 
Mario del Monaco, Leonard Warren, 
Jerome Hines, and Norman Scott 
headed the cast in a splendid perfor- 
mance of Aida, with Fausto Cleva 
as the conductor. Thomas Hayward 
and Lucine Amara in their brief roles 
as the Messenger and the Priestess 
showed the same sterling qualities as 
those singing the lengthier roles. 

The April 29 matinee performance 
of Madama Butterfly offered Doro- 
thy Kirsten in the title role, with 
Mildred Miller as Suzuki, Brian Sul- 
livan as Pinkerton, Frank Valentino 
as Sharpless, and Paul Franke as 
Goro. Anne Bollinger, Algerd Brazis, 
Lorenzo Alvary, and Lawrence Da- 
vidson were cast in other roles. Miss 
Miller’s and Mr. Sullivan’s perform- 
ances were the most laudable in a 
shabbily mounted presentation. Mr. 
Cleva again conducted. 

The new Carmen, conducted by 
Fritz Reiner, was superb on all counts, 
staging, acting, singing, dancing, and 
chorus singing. Risé Stevens, Hilde 
Gueden, Richard Tucker, and Robert 
Merrill were the principal singers in 
this memorable performance. 

The musical segment of the capi- 
tal was indeed grateful to Constance 
Snow, the local manager responsible 
for the company’s long-awaited two- 
day visit. 

—THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Richmond 


RicHMOND.—With a cast differing 
considerably from previous tour pres- 
entations, Aida was given at the 
Mosque Theatre on April 30—the 
Metropolitan’s only Virginia stop. Delia 
Rigal was Aida; Kurt Baum, Ra- 
dames; Frank Guarrera, Amonasro; 
Nicola Moscona, Ramfis; and Anne 
Bollinger, the Priestess. Blanche The- 
bom was again heard as Amneris, 
Norman Scott as the King, and 
Thomas Hayward as the Messenger. 
Fausto Cleva conducted. 


Atlanta 


ATLANTA.—Four productions were 
staged by the Metropolitan at the Fox 
Theatre here from May 1 to 3. The 
opening opera was to have been 
Manon. Because of Licia Albanese’s 
continued indisposition, La Traviata 
was substituted, with Dorothy Kirs- 
ten, Gabor Carelli, and Robert Mer- 


rill in the leading roles. Although he 
has sung the role of Alfredo with 
other companies, Mr. Carelli had not 
previously sung it with the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Carmen, with Risé Stevens, Hilde 
Gueden, Richard Tucker, and Robert 
Merrill; La Bohéme, with Miss Kirs- 
ten, Miss Gueden, Eugene Conley, 
Frank Guarrera, Cesare Siepi, and 
Clifford Harvuot; and Aida, with 
Zinka Milanov, Blanche Thebom, 
Mario del Monaco, Leonard Warren, 
Jerome Hines, and Norman Scott, 
completed the presentations here. 


Birmingham 


BirMINGHAM.—For the first time 
since 1942 the Metropolitan Opera 
Company was heard in Birmingham. 
Lucia di Lammermoor was given on 
May 5 and Madama Butterfly on May 
6. In the Donizetti opera were L ly 
Pons, Thelma Votipka, Jan Peer-e, 
Robert Merrill, Thomas Hayward, 
Norman Scott, and Paul Franke. in 
the Puccini opera were Dorothy Ki: s- 
ten, Herta Glaz, Giuseppe di Stefai 0, 
Frank Valentino, and Alessio le 
Paolis. Fausto Cleva conducted bc th 
performances. 


Memphis 


Mempuis.—On May 7 and 8 : 
Metropolitan made its seventh cc 1- 
secutive visit to Memphis, this y: ir 
staying for two performances inste :d 
of one. The operas presented w«re 
the newly staged versions of Carm n 
and Rigoletto. The new scenery wis 
a great improvement, but the outstar |- 
ing impression was made by the hig! \y 
effective musical and histrionic tre: t- 
ment of the choruses. 

Bizet’s opera was magnificently cc 1- 
ducted with great economy of gesture 
by Fritz Reiner. In a vital, exciting 
performance, the singing of the prin- 
cipal artists was very satisfactory, 
special credit going to Risé Steveris, 
Nadine Conner, and Frank Guarre:a. 
Mario del Monaco acted the part of 
Don José with understanding and fer- 
vor but was inclined to force his top 
tones at times. Fine acting and sing- 
ing was supplied in other roles by 
Lucine Amara, Herta Glaz, Osie 
Hawkins, Clifford Harvuot, George 
Cehanovsky, and Alessio de Paolis. 
The active participation of the chorus 
in pointing up the musical climaxes 
through acting was a welcome change 
from the stodgy, boring staging that 
has prevailed in the past. 

Rigoletto was very well directed by 
Alberto Erede. The new sets and 
costumes were refreshing. Leonard 
Warren in the title role was at all 
times outstanding, giving the finest 
portrayal of the hunchback this writer 
has seen. As Gilda, Hilda Gueden 
seemed perfect. Her polished phras- 
ing and fine voice made her singing 
completely satisfying. Richard Tuck- 
er’s performance as the Duke was vo- 
cally intense. Others in the highly 
competent cast were Jean Madeira, 
Thelma Votipka, Anne _ Bollinger, 
Paula Lenchner, Nicola Moscona, 
Norman Scott, Clifford Harvuot, Paul 
Franke, Lawrence Davidson, and Al- 
gerd Brazis. 

An opera ball was held after Car- 
men at the King Cotton Hotel and an 
opera luncheon the following after- 
noon at Hotel Peabody. At the 
luncheon an abbreviated version of 
Cosi Fan Tutte was presented in con- 
cert form by six members of the com- 
pany, with Joseph Blatt at the piano 
and Lawrence Davidson as master of 
ceremonies. 


® 


—Burnet C. TutHiit 


Dorle Jarmel Resigns 
From Columbia Position 


Dorle Jarmel, for many years head 
of the press department of Columbia 
Artists Management, has _ resignid 
from that position in order to devote 
more time to her work as publici'y 
director of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. 
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Rossini’s Armida Opens 


May Festival in Florence 


By NEWELL JENKINS 


opened in Florence on April 26 

with a performance of Armida, 
Rossini’s little-known opera to a li- 
bretto by A. Schmidt, with Maria 
Meneghini-Callas in the title role. 
Where can one find a more taxing 
part vocally for any soprano? Where 
are such roulades, such trills, runs, 
leaps, such speed and fireworks de- 
manded of the singer? One can read- 
ily believe that no one today save 
Miss Callas, undisputedly the finest 
woman singer on the Italian stage, 
could possibly negotiate the incredibly 
dificult part and make it sound like 
music. As if this were not enough to 
hinder all but the most ambitious im- 
presarios from producing Armida, 
Rossini added to the cast six tenor 
roles, four of which are of primary 
importance. 

The subject matter of the libretto, 
although good fun, is not really im- 
portant, and merely serves as a pilot 
to bring the singers, chorus, and bal- 
let on and off stage at proper and con- 
venient times. Armida, an enchantress, 
applics to the crusaders’ camp before 
Jerusalem for ten champions under 
the leadership of Rinaldo to save her 
usurped throne. In reality, she plans 
to hex Rinaldo away from his Chris- 
tian duty. In order to gain her end she 
gives a big ballet-party for him, with 
the help of some anarchistic witches 
and devils. After recovering from the 
party, Rinaldo meets two of his erst- 
while friends, who show him his face 
in the mirrored surface of a shield. 
Rinaldo is duly horrified at what he 
sees. He renounces his wild life. with 
Armida in order to return to the cru- 
sade, whereupon she tries every trick 
in her book to keep him—even to 
fainting dead away. Rinaldo nearly 
succumbs once more, but his friends 
keep him back. When they have gone, 
Armida takes counsel from Love and 
Vengeance. Vengeance is more ap- 
pealing to her than Love, so she burns 
the place down and flies off in her 
chariot drawn by two jewelled drag- 
ons, 

Alberto Savinio’s sets and stage di- 
rection were grandiose and colorful. 
His design for the first act was most 
fortunate, all in silver and grey, 
lighted with a splurge of yellow, pink, 
and blue upon the entrance of Ar- 
mida and her train. Armida’s en- 
chanted palace was more splendid, 
with a riot of colors dominated by 
a huge phallic symbol in coral. The 
over-all impression of the perform- 
ance was that of an opera thoroughly 
alive, very Italian, and, astoundingly 
enough, perfectly acceptable on the 
present-day stage. It is nineteenth- 
century entertainment par excellence, 
and does not reek of musty libraries 
or museums. 


[one fifteenth Maggio Musicale 


F Miss Callas’ performance we 
“have already spoken. The tenors 
did valiantly. Rinaldo, sung by Fran- 
cesco Albanese, finished off the weak- 
est of the lot, Gernando, sung by 
Mario Filippeschi, in the first act. 
Alessandro Ziliani sang the part of 
Gofiredo with dignity and _ poise. 
Double credit goes to Gianni Rai- 
mondi, who sang both Eustazio in 
Act I and Carlo in Act III, where he 
Participated in a fine trio with An- 
tonio Salvarezza as Ubaldo (singing 
the part with a sure sense of plastic 
Phrasing and inherent musicality) 
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and Mr. Albanese. Save for some dis- 
turbingly false intonation in the open- 
ing scene, Mr. Raimondi sang more 
evenly and steadily than the other 
tenors. Mr. Albanese also got off to 
a poor start, with a certain amount of 
scooping and sliding (which in all 
charity he may have believed to be 
legato singing), but by the end of the 
first act he was producing more at- 
tractive sounds than I had ever heard 
from him before. Marco Stefanoni 
as Astarotte and Mario Frosini as 
Idraote completed the cast. Leonide 
Massine’s choreography was deadly 
and hilariously funny by turns, except 
for the exceptional solo dancing of 
Janine Charrat, Milorad Miskovich, 
and Wladimir Oukhtomsky. Ensemble 
work was nonexistent. Tullio Serafin 
conducted the performance with ob- 
vious relish and understanding, but no 
matter how hard he tried he could 
not once force the chorus to come 
together on his beat. It is a shame 
that so important a theatre as the 
Teatro Comunale does not obtain a 
chorus master capable of obtaining 
better results. The sounds emitted by 
the chorus were garbled, ugly, and 
glum. 

_The listener’s greatest delight lay in 
his appreciation of the technical prow- 
ess not only of the singers but also 
of some of the first-desk instrumental- 
ists, to whom Rossini has given veri- 
table gems of musical wit and pathos. 
The overture, both solemn and pom- 
pous, sports a horn duet of ridiculous 
difficulty, gloriously played by Pas- 
qualino Rossi and Tito Vianello, more 
difficult even than the analogous solo 
in Cimarosa’s Penelope. Armida’s 
second-act aria is introduced by a 
lengthy and lyrical cello solo, which 
was played by Piero Grossi with a 
liquid tone and velvety sensitivity. 
The ballet music in the same act is 
much finer than the sort Verdi gives 
us in many of his operas; it might 
be worthwhile to look at this music 
with an eye to compiling an or- 
chestral suite. Here are more solo 
passages, including a set of variations 
for clarinet (played by Dino Pozzi) 
and two harps (played by Dora Cav- 
allina and Elge Scorpioni). Antonio 
Abussi, the concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, revealed superb technique and 
a brilliance of tone in the obbligato to 
Armida’s third-act aria. 

When Armida was first performed, 
in Naples in 1817, it did not have 
much success. A later performance 
in Venice fared better, but over the 
century most critics seem to have 
agreed that it is not one of Rossini’s 
greater efforts. Stendahl was practic- 
ally alone in championing it; he called 
the great duet “sublime.” Rossini him- 
self seems to have wept few tears over 
its failure, and readily lifted a few 
numbers (for example the great 
march in Act I) for his later opera 
Mosé. Many Florentines have criti- 
cized the decision of Mr. Siciliani, the 
theatre’s artistic director, to devote a 
large part of the present festival to 
unknown or little-performed works of 
the master of Pesaro. After listening 
to Armida I am convinced that both 
Rossini and Mr. Siciliani have vindi- 
cated themselves. 

The second opera of the season was 
Vito Frazzi’s Don Chisciotte, to a text 
written by the composer. The opera 
won second prize in the opera compe- 
tition at La Scala last year. Frazzi 
is a Florentine. He teaches composi- 
tion at the Conservatory Luigi Cheru- 





C. A. Schiavi 


Rossini's Armida as presented at the fifteenth Maggio Musicale in Flor- 
ence, with Alessandro Ziliani as Goffredo, Maria Meneghini-Callas as 
Armida, Mario Filippeschi as Gernando, and Gianni Raimondi as Eustazio 


bini, and he is generally liked. The 
audience was vociferous in its saluta- 
tions to the man, but the less said 
about his opera the better. For the 
record, the performance was conduct- 
ed by Emidio Tieri, and the cast con- 
sisted of Giampiero Malaspina, Cesy 
Broggini, Giovanni Malipiero, Myriam 


Pirrazini, Maria Minetto, Mafalda 
Masini, Christine Carroll, Gustavo 
Gallo, Angelo Mercuriali, Carmelo 
Maugeri, Duilio Baronti, Marcello 


Rossi, Marco Stefanoni, Enzo Viaro, 
Giulio Mastrangelo, Valiano Natali, 
Laura Londi, Liliana Poli, Marcella 
Boni, Franca Giulani, and Maria Valli. 
The libretto is a series of episodes in 
the life of Don Quixote, each com- 
plete in itself. Appropriate sets and 
costumes were designed by Giorgio di 
Chirico. 


VERY so often one comes across 

a performance of an opera that is 
memorable more for the interpreta- 
tion of the conductor than for the 
achievements of the individual singers. 
Such a performance was the recent 
revival at La Scala in Milan of 
Boito’s Mefistofele. From the opening 
bars of the prologue in Heaven to the 
final notes of the epilogue in Faust’s 
study, the evening belonged to Victor 
de Sabata. 

3y this I do not mean that the cast 
was not of exceptionally high calibre. 
The Mefistofele was Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni. It is by far his most con- 
vincing role. Not only was his singing 
fine, expressive and even, but his act- 
ing was demonic. His only unfortunate 
habit, noted in some earlier perform- 
ances, was that of stealing scenes 
which by rights were not his. Ferruc- 
cio Tagliavini was vocally distin- 
guished and noble as Faust. Renata 
Tebaldi’s Margherita was a sensitive 
and sympathetic portrayal, although 
her intonation in the upper register 
seemed to be becoming unclear. She 
seemed to show traces of tiredness, a 
circumstance that is not surprising in 
view of the heavy season she has just 
completed. Carla Martinis was im- 
peccable as Helen of Troy. The ex- 
ceptionally fine chorus was trained by 
Vittore Veneziani. 

The one sour note of an otherwise 
almost perfect production was the 
conception of the sets and costumes 
by Di Chirico. The prologue scene 
was rather like the devil in a bubble 
bath, and the rest of the sets were 
hopelessly inappropriate and inade- 
quate. By far the most impressive 
scenes musically were the prologue, 
the third and fourth acts, and the 
epilogue. After Mr. De Sabata’s su- 
perb conducting of the prologue one 
felt that nothing greater could pos- 
sibly happen all evening. For this 
scene the chorus had been placed in 
levels starting in the pit and ranging 


slowly and invisibly back to the far 
reaches of the theatre. The gradual 
crescendo obtained throughout this 
scene was so stirring that at the 
closing chords the audience was al- 
ready on its feet; then, after a gasp 
of ecstatic surprise, came wave after 
wave of applause and shouts of 
“bravo” for Mr. De Sabata and Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni. The production of 
Mefistofele and earlier production of 
Norma were two of the most popular 
events of the La Scala season. 


T the Teatro Nuovo in Milan, 

Roberto Lupi, an intelligent and 
sensitive musicologist, teacher, and 
conductor, presented an_ interesting 
chamber-orchestra program on April 
5; it held his own arrangements from 
a sixteenth-century lute tablature, Mo- 
zart’s Flute Concerto, and the Stabat 
Mater, for soprano and string orches- 
tra, composed in 1951 in America by 
the young American composer Julia 
Perry, who is now studying with 
Luigi Dallapiccolas The program 
closed with a finely delineated per- 
formance of Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony. 

Miss Perry sang the soprano part 
in her Stabat Mater. Not since the 
war has any serious American work 
received so enthusiastic a reception in 
Italy. Miss Perry revealed a great 
gift for the setting of words to music 
and a delicate sense of the meaning 
of the Latin text. The work is in 
ten parts, all interrelated either 
thematically or harmonically. Perhaps 
her idiom is not yet completely indi- 
vidualized, but the great line is there. 
She shows a thorough technical knowl- 
edge, and one can readily forgive the 
occasional extraneous contemporary 
influences. A good many subsequent 
performances of this work are already 
scheduled throughout Europe. 


Pulitzer Prize 
Awarded to Kubik 


The 1952 Pulitzer Prize for dis- 
tinguished musical composition has 
been awarded to Gail Kubik for his 
Symphony Concertante for Trum- 
pet, Viola, Piano, and Orchestra. The 
work was commissioned by the Lit- 
tle Orchestra Society and first per- 
formed by that group under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Scherman at Town 
Hall on Jan. 7. 

When the premiere was reviewed 
in Musica AMmerIcA, the work was 
described as a “sort of laboratory ex- 
periment in which Kubik is trying out 
his creative imagination in various 
styles and directions. But, interesting 
and valuable as it may be to the com- 
poser, it sounded crude, chaotic, and 
curiously old-fashioned in perform- 
ance.” 





CBS and NBC Sponsor 


Contemporary Programs 


HE cause of contemporary 

music in general and that of 

American music in particular 
was furthered by two major radio 
networks, CBS and NBC, on the 
weekend of April 26 and 27, when 
between them they presented a total 
of six broadcast concerts of music by 
composers who are American by birth 
or residence. Five of the programs 
were included in the Contemporary 
American Music Festival of the Air, 
which was co-sponsored by Columbia 
University and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System; three of the five were 
prepared and performed by musicians 
heard regularly over CBS in sustain- 
ing programs. The National Broad- 
casting Company devoted the entire 
program of the April 26 NBC Sym- 
phony concert to prize-winning works 
cited in the most recent series of 
awards announced by the New York 
Music Critics Circle. 

The first concert of the CBS fes- 
tival series was played on April 26 
at 5 p. m. by the Budapest Quartet. 
This program, which originated in 
Washington, held Charles T. Griffes’ 
Two Sketches — based on Indian 
themes and Quincy Porter’s String 
Quartet No. 8. 

The second broadcast was given 
by the Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s 
Chapel at 9 a. m. on April 27. It in- 
cluded Otto Luening’s Alleluia; Ran- 
dall Thompson’s The Last Words of 
David; and Philip James’ Psalm 150. 
At 9:30 a. m. E. Power Biggs, with 
a brass group led by Arthur Fiedler, 
played Normand Lockwood’s Concerto 
for Organ and Brasses in a program 
that also included Charles _ Ives’s 
Variations on America and Frederick 
Jacobi’s Toccata in G minor, both 
for organ alone. At 1 p. m. Alfredo 
Antonini’s Orchestra broadcast a 
string serenade made up of Johann 
Friedrich Peter’s Allegro Maestoso, 
Virgil Thomson’s Cantabile for 
Strings, Henry Cowell’s Flirtatious 
Jig, Lou Harrison’s Suite for Strings, 
Robert McBride’s Variations on an 
Unknown Tune, Alan Hovhaness’ 
Sivas, and Aaron Copland’s Hoe 
Down. 

The final event of the festival was 

a public concert and broadcast in the 


CBS Television Theatre 60, on April 
27 at 3 p. m. Leopold Stokowski 
conducted the CBS Orchestra in the 
world premiere of Alexei Haieff’s 
Piano Concerto, with Leo Smit as 
soloist; and Roger Goeb’s Symphony 
No. 3. During the intermission, Mr. 
Stokowski received the Alice M. Dit- 
son award, presented annually for 
“distinguished service to American 
music.” The Haieff concerto is an 
expert and highly polished work, 
which for all its dissonance and elab- 
oration of texture is precisely planned 
down to the last note. The piano 
works out somewhat mechanical fig- 
urations against an orchestral accom- 
paniment that has both harmonic and 
contrapuntal tension. The music is 
witty, firmly controlled, and always 
lucid. It would have been more per- 
suasive, however, if Haieff had been 
briefer, for the work has the effect 
of a good short story blown up to the 
proportions of a novel. Its ideas and 
rhythmic patterns become tiresome 
through insistent repetition. Leo Smit 
played the solo part superbly; seldom 
does one hear a new work so sym- 
pathetically interpreted. 

Goeb’s Symphony reveals a deadly 
efficiency in grinding out a musical 
texture that is unquestionably modern 
in style and propulsive in rhythm. But 
the musical ideas are commonplace 
and the development woefully lacking 
in interest or creative imagination. 
This symphony left me with a re- 
spect for the composer’s industry but 
considerable doubt as to whether he 
had anything to say when he wrote it. 
Mr. Stokowski obtained brilliant re- 
sults with the orchestra in both works. 
He is almost always at his best when 
interpreting new music. 

A program of music by four com- 
posers who received awards from the 
New York Music Critics’ Circle this 
year was presented by the NBC Sym- 
phony under Milton Katims in a 
broadcast from the Belasco Theatre 
on April 26. The orchestra played 
the Marche Militaire from Bohuslav 
Martinu’s opera Comedy on _ the 
Bridge, Howard Swanson’s Short 
Symphony, the Processional and 
Shepherd’s Dance from Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera Amahl and the Night 





Milton Katims (left), who conducted an NBC Symphony program of music 
that won the 1951 New York Music Critics’ Circle awards, with three of 
the composers—Gian-Carlo Menotti, William Schuman, Howard Swanson 





Leopold Stokowski, recipient of 
the 1952 Alice M. Ditson award 


Visitors, and William Schuman’s 
choreographic poem Judith. All of 
these works have been reviewed pre- 
viously in MusicAL AMERICA. 

During the broadcast, the compos- 
ers were heard as they received their 
citations and were briefly interviewed 
by Howard Taubman, music editor 
of the New York Times and chairman 
of the New York Music Critics’ Cir- 
cle. These interviews had been tran- 
scribed before the broadcast, to facili- 
tate matters technically, so that the 
composers seated in the Belasco Thea- 
tre heard themselves. They acknow- 
ledged the applause from the audi- 
ence after their works were played. 

Joseph H. McConnell, president of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
was presented with a special citation 
for the company from the Critics’ 
Circle, honoring NBC for commis- 
sioning the first opera especially writ- 
ten for television, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. Mr. McConnell told 
Mr. Taubman in his acceptance speech 
that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany plans to commission and broad- 
cast two or three new operas by 
American composers during 1952-53, 
besides offering uncut versions of 
some of the standard works. Der 
Rosenkavalier may be included among 
the eight operas scheduled. 

A fifth composer honored by the 
Critics’ Circle this year was Benja- 
min Britten, who won an award for 
his Spring Symphony as the best 
choral work. 

—Rosert SABIN 


Wilkes-Barre Forms 
Symphony Orchestra 


WiLkes-Barre, PenyA.—The Wy- 
oming Valley Philh: armonic, the first 
community orchestra to function here 
since the second World War, gave is 
initial concert on April 28. Ferdinand 
Liva, a member of the Wilkes Col- 
lege music department faculty, is the 
conductor, and John G. Detroy, head 
of thé department, is associate con- 
ductor. 

The program included Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture; Schubert’s Fifth 
Symphony; Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo, with Mr. Detroy as soloist; the 
Prelude to Wagner’s Lohengrin; the 
March from Tannhauser; a suite 
from Bizet’s Carmen: and the temple 
scene from Verdi’s Aida. Participat- 
ing in the opera scene were Eleanor 
S. Detroy, soprano; Steven Zandar- 
ski, tenor; Wilton Lawrence, bass: 
the Wilkes College Choral Club ; the 
Scranton Community Society Chorus: 
and .the Kosciuszko Glee Club of 
Scranton, 

Impetus for forming the orchestra 
came from the Wyoming Valléy Phil- 
harmonic Society and Wilkes College, 
long a supporter of serious music in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. The or- 
chestra is offering a family member- 
ship plan whereby each subscriber’s 
card will admit’ at least two persons 
to each concert. 

—EMMANUEL WINTERS 


Seldom Heard 
Music Enlivens 
London Concerts 


Lonpon.—A breath of spring air 
blew through the Albert Hall when 
Yehudi Menuhin introduced to Eng- 
land Mendelssohn’s early Violin Con- 
certo in D minor. Standing on the 
conductor’s podium, Mr. Menuhin 
himself led the accompanying string 
section of the London Symphony, 
The effect was an authentic one of 
delightful youth and charm. 

Series of concerts devoted to the 
lesser-known works of Mozart and 
Haydn are becoming a regular fea- 
ture of London musical life. Harry 
Blech, conducting the London Mozart 
Players, is giving a series of four « con- 
certs at the Royal Festival Hall, 
which concert performances wil & 
heard of two early operas of Mozart, 
Il Re Pastore and Zaide, and the 
youthful Singspiel, unknown to pres- 
ent-day ‘audiences, Die Schuldiskeit 
des ersten Gebotes. 

The BBC will present the major 
religious works of Haydn in a series 
of twelve programs. These include, 
besides The Creation and The Sea- 
sons, four large-scale works of the 
composer’s later years—the Corona- 
tion Mass (known also as the Ne!son 
Mass), the Theresien Mass, the ( rea- 
tion Mass (written three years later 
than the Creation), and the \Vind 
Band Mass. Earlier religious works 
of Haydn included in this scheme are 
the Mass in Time of War, the Stabat 
Mater, and the Great Organ Mass, 

Handel’s music will also be ex- 
plored afresh during the London 
spring season, notably by the London 
Choral Society, under John Tobin, 
which will give the first complete re- 
vival since 1748 of the oratorio 
Alexander Balus. 

A notable visitor to London in com- 
ing weeks will be the Italian com- 
poser Goffredo Petrassi, whose ballet 
Don Quixote recently achieved suc- 
cess in Paris. 

The Verdi Requiem under Victor 
de Sabata has come to be regarded in 
London,as an annual high point. The 
forthcoming performance is one © f an 
impressive series of concerts by visit- 
ing conductors, among them Erich 
Kleiber, who vill conduct Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony at Covent Garden; 
Charles Munch with the Boston Sym- 
phony; Rafael Kubelik with the Royal 
Philharmonic ; and Herbert von Kara- 
jan with the Philharmonia Orchestra. 

At Covent Garden the main con- 
ductors have been Mr. Kleiber, who 
has conducted The Magic Flute, Der 
Rosenkavalier, and Wozzeck ; Clemens 
Krauss, who repeated his earlier tri- 
umph. with Fidelio; and Sir John 
Barbirolli, who conducted Aida and 
Turandot. 

Katherine Harvey sang Sophie in 
Der Rosenkavalier, and Dorothy Dow 
sang Salome. Miss Dow is to sing 
Lady Macbeth in the Glyndebourne 
production of Verdi’s Macbeth. Jess 
Walters has sung the role of Woz- 
zeck, the Count in The Marriage of 
Figaro, Papageno in The Magic Flute, 
and the Count di Luna in II Trova- 
tore. Theodor Uppman sang Papa- 
geno in The Magic Flute. 

—Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


Taubman Re-elected Head 
Of New York Music Critics 


Howard Taubman, of the New 
York Times, has been _ re-elected 
chairman of the Music Critics Circle 
of New York. Other re-elected of- 
ficers are Irving Kolodin, of the 
Saturday Review, vice-chairman, and 
Albert Elias, of the Compass, treas- 
urer. Harold C. Schonberg, of the 
Times, is the new secretary. Francis 
Perkins, of the Herald Tribune, was 
re-elected to the executive committee, 
and Miles Kastendieck, of the /our- 
nal-American, was elected to the 
same group. 
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Thomson’s Four Saints 


Live Again on Broadway 


By Cecit SmitH 


history seldom repeats itself. When 

the successes of an earlier day are 
revived, some of the vital juices have 
usually evaporated. What was once 
exciting becomes. at best a source of 
nostalgia, at worst a matter for in- 
difference and boredom. 

This being the bitter rule of the 
theatre, the decision of the American 
Theatre and Academy to revive, with 
Ethe! Linder Reiner as co-sponsor, 
the almost legendary Virgil Thomson 
and Gertrude Stein opera Four Saints 
in Three Acts gave rise to more trepi- 
dation than exhilaration. Would this 
bizarre essay in sensible nonsense, 
one of the brightest memories of the 
early 1930s, create once again the 
strangely affecting air of mystery and 
religious sentiment we all remem- 
bere’ who had seen and heard it 
then’ Or would its abstract calm, its 
tissue of gossamer  non-sequiturs, 
seem merely pale, outmoded, and 
childish? 

The miracle occurred. Brought to 
life again at the Broadway Theatre 
on April 16 after eighteen years (in 
which the score had been heard two 
or three times on the radio and in 
concert, without the all-important aid 
of the scenic element), Four Saints 
in Three Acts remained a master- 
piece—wayward and ambiguous, al- 
ternately profoundly serious and 
tongue-in-cheek, but worthy of re- 
spect and affection as a piece far su- 
perior to the mere temper of the par- 
ticular time in which it was first 
produced. 

In larger measure than is usually 
the case with revivals, the ANTA 
production was a replica of the orig- 
inal, presented in Hartford in Feb- 
tuary, 1934, by the Friends and Ene- 
mies of Modern Music and shown in 
New York and Chicago later that 
year. ANTA’s all-Negro cast was 
directed by Maurice Grosser, who in 
1934 made a scenario with separate 
scenes, stage business, and apposite 
action out of Gertrude Stein’s con- 
tinuous and visually largely unspe- 
cific libretto; much of the present 
staging followed closely John House- 
man’s realization of Grosser’s sce- 
nario, Florine Stettheimer’s famous 
cellophane costumes no longer came 
within the restrictions of the fire 
code; but the new costumes, and the 
Scenery as well, were designed by 
aul Morrison after Miss _ Stett- 
heimer’s models. The saintly robes 
were a trifle more tangible and less 
other-worldly than the cellophane 
draperies had been, and they looked 
badly in need of pressing, but they 
achieved the same lovely, primitive 
array of color values. Even if the 
production as a whole was patently 
more economical than that of the 
Friends and Enemies, it was one of 
the handsomest seen on Broadway in 
many a month, and one of the hand- 
somest seen on the American opera 
Stage at any time. 

Of the other participants in the 
1934 performances, Mr. Thomson was 
again on hand to conduct—on the 
first two nights, at least. Thereafter 
the chore was ably undertaken in 
most performances by William Jon- 
son. Edward Matthews, eighteen years 
older. vocally but no less winning and 
Stylistically secure, returned to take 
the focal role of Saint Ignatius. 
Altonell Hines was again the Com- 
mere, who remains on the sidelines 
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with the Compére (this time Elwood 
Smith) as they chat colloquially about 
the happenings in the opera. Other- 
wise the 1952 cast was entirely new. 
Comparisons of the personnel were 
rendered difficult by the unexplained 
fact that some of the saints appeared 
to have changed their names over the 
years. Where are Saint Absalom, 
Saint Answers, and Saint Giuseppe 
now; where were Saint Electra and 
Saint Jan then? 


The most prominent newcomers 
were William Dollar, who devised 
choreography to replace that con- 


ceived for the earlier production by 
Frederick Ashton; and, in leading 
singing roles, Inez Matthews as Saint 
Theresa I, Betty Lou Allen as 
Saint Theresa II, Rawn Spearman as 
Saint Chavez, Clyde Turner as Saint 
Stephen, Martha Flowers as Saint Set- 
tlement, Calvin Dash as Saint Plan, 


and Doris Mayes at Saint Sara. 
In less prominent parts were Leon- 
tyne Price, Ida Johnson, George 


Goodman, Charles Colman, and Ray- 


field du Bard. 


THE people who were let down by 

Four Saints in Three Acts were 
those who approached it as though 
it were one of Edward Lear’s Non- 
sense Stories, trying to laugh at every 
one of its obscure, automatic-writing 
lines and assuming that Gertrude 
Stein’s main intention was to kid the 
saints, and therefore the Church. Acts 
with such place-indications as “Might 
It Be Mountains If It Were Not 
Barcelona” and “Barcelona: Saint Ig- 
natius and One of Two Literally” 
sound in advance like some sort of 
gigantic spoof, or, if you do not take 
them as seriously as that, like mere 
jokes. In the face of such implica- 
tions it is something of a shock to 
discover that the climactic incident 
of the libretto is a celebration of the 
sacrament of communion as mysti- 
cal, if not as explicit, as that in 
Parsifal. The running gags of the 
opera—the constant discussion of 
the questions “How many acts are 
there in it?” and “How many saints 
are there in it?” and the dispute be- 
tween the Compére and the Commére 
as to which scene we are about to 
see—are devices to create and main- 
tain a sense of timelessness and free- 
dom from the restraints of formal 
dramaturgical logic. 

Like The Green Pastures, Four 
Saints in Three Acts takes place in a 
better and sweeter world than ours, 
a world above and beyond the need 
for practical action, a world in which 
conversation takes place chiefly on a 
plane of metaphysical unreason. It 
is a piece of escapism that takes us 
farther away than Xanadu, yet its 
emotional milieu is familiar to every- 
one capable of pure, unforced reli- 
gious sentiment, even to everyone cap- 
able of wishing he were capable of 
such sentiment. 


PART from passages of secular 

relief that parallel passages of 
comic, or whimsical, relief in the li- 
bretto, Thomson’s score is permeated 
with an idiom carrying a variety of 
religious connotations. It is not sec- 
tarian, for the style is a fusion of 
elements from both Gregorian chant 
and American shape-note hymns; 
but it is either consciously simple or 
consciously primitive, whichever you 
prefer to call it, as a result of its 
heavy dependence on the unadorned 
major scale and the so-called primary 


Inez Matthews and 
Edward Matthews 
in Four Saints 
in Three Acts 


triads—tonic, dominant, and _ sub- 
dominant. 

At the same time, the larger struc- 
ture of the opera is extremely so- 
phisticated, for the short numbers 
that constitute it are conceived in 
terms of a large plan. There is noth- 
ing of the ballad opera or the popu- 
lar-hymn pastiche about Four Saints 
in Three Acts. Indeed, its one serious 
fault, I am now inclined to think, 
lies in the needless effort Thomson 
made to give continuity to the score. 
Too many of the set pieces do not 
end like set pieces, but suffer the 
apocopation of the last phrase and 
the imposition of a final deceptive 
cadence a la Wagner. In Thomson’s 
later opera The Mother of Us All 
his willingness to finish the set pieces 
marks a constructional advance in 
the direction of complete natural- 
ness and an aesthetic advance in its 
rejection of a device that has no 
bearing on the general quality and 
meaning of so generally anti-Wag- 
nerian a work as Four Saints. 


Thomson’s handling of the Ger- 
trude Stein text has often been 
praised, and justly so. More than 


The Mother of Us All, more than 
any of his other pieces, Four Saints 
in Three Acts is an inspired work. 
Every act contains almost incredible 
felicities of imagination, as Thomson 
finds and evokes in music the nu- 
ances that seem implicit in the words. 
When the text is going well the 
music never gets in the way; when 
it becomes a bit too obscure for ready 
understanding, the music takes hold 
and propels the performance along 
into the next verbally clear passage 
of the libretto. 

The music captures the prosody of 
the text with supreme effortlessness, 
yet Thomson lets no _ self-conscious- 
ness about making the words plain in- 
terfere with his invention of lively 
and extremely varied musical rhy- 
thms. The melodic lines are grateful 
for the voices and touching in senti- 
ment, and the chief expressive force 
is in the melody, where it ought to be, 
but so seldom is in contemporary 
operas. The instrumentation for a 
small orchestra was considerably re- 
touched for this production, and ex- 
cept for a few passages in which the 
brass was too heavy (at least in its 
particular location in the Broadway 
Theatre pit) the balance between in- 
struments and voices was good. 


F the individual performers Mr. 

Matthews was the most impres- 
sive, perhaps because the music and 
the character have been a part of 
him for so long. As the two aspects 
of Saint Theresa (“half indoor and 
half out of doors”) Inez Matthews 
and Betty Lou -Allen looked and 
sounded charming. Rawn Spearman’s 
light, high tenor voice was affecting 
in Saint Chavez’s music. The ballet 
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was delightful when it attitudinized 
during the action, but Mr. Dollar's 
choreography for the three purely 
balletic passages was distinctly on 
the vacuous side. Mr. Thomson con- 
ducted like a composer, but all the 
musicians wished him well and did 
their best to surmount the difficulties 
imposed by his unpracticed beat. 

At the close of its two-week en- 
gagement in New York, the company 
embarked for Paris, to present its 
performance as part of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. 


Kleiber To Conduct 
Tristan in London 


Lonpon—Set Svanholm and Helena 
Braun have the name parts in_ three 
performances of Wagner's Tristan 
und Isolde, being given during the 
month of May by the Covent Garden 
Opera. Also in the cast are Con- 
stance Shacklock, Frederick Dalbe rg, 
and Rudolf Grossmann. Erich Klei- 
ber is the conductor. 

A special performance, on May 19, 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will 
be presented by the opera chorus and 
orchestra, under Mr. Kleiber’s direc- 
tion, to inaugurate a benevolent fund 
for the two organizations. The solo- 
ists will be Sylvia Fisher, Miss 
Shacklock, Edgar Evans, and Nor- 
man Walker. Mr. Kleiber will donate 
his services for the occasion. 

On June 7 Franco Capuana will 
conduct the first of four special per- 
formances of Verdi’s Il Trovatore 
It will be given in Italian with Lucia 
Kelston, Ebe Stignani, Primo Zam- 
bruno, Jess Walters, and Michael 
Langdon. Mr. Capuana will also con- 
duct some performances of Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly, with Victoria Sla- 
den in the title role. 


NFMC to Award 


Fourteen Scholarships 


Fourteen scholarships are to be 
awarded during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1952 by the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs. These include 
four to Chautauqua Institution for 
voice, violin, piano, and organ stu- 
dents; three to the National Music 
Camp, at Interlochen, Mich.; one to 
the Transylvania Music Camp, at 
Brevard, N. C.; one to the Pacific 
Northwest Music Camp, near North 
Zend, Wash.; one three-year scholar- 
ship for a string player at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music; one 
composition scholarship at Indian 
Hill, a summer music school in 
Stockbridge, Mass.; a new annual 
tuition scholarship of $250; and the 
annual Stillman-Kelley Junior Schol- 
arship of $250. 
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PhiladelphiaHearsNabucco 


As Opera Seasen Closes 


rarely been given in this coun- 

try since its American premiere 
in New York in 1848, was presented 
for the first time in Philadelphia on 
April 24 in the Academy of Music by 
the Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
Company. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted, and the cast included Cesare 
Bardelli, in the title role; Maria Gasi, 
Brazilian soprano, in her North 
American debut, as Abigaille; Susan 
Yager, as Fenena; Walter Freder- 
icks, as Ismaele; Yi-Kwei Sze, as 
Zaccaria, the Jewish high priest; 
John Lawler, as the High Priest of 
Bel; Maria Martino, as Anna; and 
John Rossi, as Abdallo. Antonio 
Stivanello and Luigi Raybaud were 
stage directors. 

abucco, whose commonly-used 
title is a shortening of Nabucodonosor 
(Nebuchadnezzar) was Verdi's third 
opera, and his first triumphantly suc- 
cessful one. Oberto, Conte di Boni- 
facio, his first work, had won him a 
mild and limited success. Un Giorno 
di Regno, his first comic opera and 
his only one until Falstaff, was an 
outright public failure. Nabucco, pre- 
sented for the first time at La Scala 
on March 9, 1842, took the audience 
by storm, and the chorus in the sec- 
ond scene of the third act, Va, pen- 
siero, sull’ ali dorate, had to be re- 
peated. This chorus, a prayer for 
freedom by the enslaved Hebrews, is 
customarily cited as the first of a 
number of instances in which patri- 
otic Italians found an analogy in one 
of Verdi’s operas between some his- 
torical situation and their own long- 
ing for a free and united Italy. No 
doubt this evocation of nationalistic 
sentiment played some part in the 
success of Nabucco; but it is not 
difficult to believe, hearing the score 
in isolation from such an ideology in 
1952, that the quality of the music 
was chiefly responsible for the im- 
mediate effect of Nabucco upon the 
public. 

Even in a performance that fell far 
short of vocal and scenic perfection, 
it was impossible not to recognize the 
power and cogency of Verdi’s the- 
atrical gifts. Compared to the mature 
later works, Nabucco is in some ways 
lacking in individuality, and it cer- 
tainly carries many echoes of Bellini 
and of the heroic aspects of Rossini’s 
style as they are manifested in Mosé 
and L’Assedio di Corinto. But there 
are a largeness of utterance, a highly 
personal rhythmic urgency, and a pas- 
sionate vocal inflection in Nabucco 
that are entirely Verdi’s own. Heard 
as separate numbers, the arias, en- 
sembles, and choruses of Nabucco 
may seem less worth preserving than 
much of Verdi's later music. But the 
opera is impressive and compelling as 
a totality; somehow the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts. For 
as Felice Romani perceptively wrote 
in the Figaro when the opera was 
new, “Verdi has imbued his opera with 
an austere, grandiose atmosphere 
which is lost so seldom that he could 
easily make it absolutely perfect if 
he would only revise one or two 
places in a little calmer state of 
mind.” 

It is easy to criticize Temistocle 
Solera’s rather wooden libretto. The 
usurpation of the throne by the slave- 
born Abigaille, Nabucco’s madness, 
his return to sanity, and the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from the destruc- 
tion with which Abigaille threatened 
them are treated mechanically and 


V sareiy Nabucco, which has 


with little corroborative detail of 
characterization. But the general lay- 
out of incidents and scenes is effec- 
tive, and the book serves as a reason- 
ably lucid framework for music that 
can lift the labored text to signifi- 
cance and eloquence. 

The staging of the work by the 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Com- 
pany was at every point a compro- 
mise, since the company’s resources 
did not permit the use of scenery and 
costumes designed for these particular 
purposes, and since the company’s 
philosophy does not envisage the em- 
ployment of stage directors whose 
technique and imagination departs 
from the outworn traditions of Italian 
provincial opera. But the perform- 
ances of the principals were often 
telling. Mr. Bardelli sang with dra- 
matic instinct and acceptable Verdian 
style. Mr. Sze gave much the most 
distinguished performance of all both 
musically and histrionically, but the 
small volume of his voice and the 
small size of his body reduced the 
force of his well-conceived interpre- 
tation of the Jewish high priest’s 
part. Mr. Fredericks’ voice was solid 
and ringing, and he showed that he 
has made advances in the direction of 
stylistic felicity. Miss Gasi, the Bra- 
zilian debutante, displayed a voice of 
natural brilliance and wide range, but 
her vocalization was too hit-or-miss 
to measure up to exacting standards. 
Miss Yager’s top voice was attrac- 
tive in a generally bland performance 
as Fenena, The others in the cast 
filled their functions satisfactorily. 
The chorus had learned most of its 
notes and dealt fairly competently 
with its rather extensive assignments. 
In the last analysis, however, the 
evening was Mr. Bamboschek’s. With 
an orchestra well supplied with play- 
ers from the Philadelphia Orchestra 
he was able, thanks to his own ad- 
mirable musicianship, to give the per- 
formance both pacing and color; and 
when things went not too well on the 
stage there was usually compensation 
in the excellent achievements of the 
men in the pit. 

—Crcit SMITH 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra _ini- 

tiated the final month of its 52nd 
season with the April 4 and 5 
program at the Academy of Music. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch was the soloist, 
replacing Rudolf Serkin, who had 
injured his hand. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
was heard in a memorable perform- 
ance of Rachmaninoft’s Second Piano 
Concerto, which he played in broad, 
rhapsodic style. Eugene Ormandy’s 
chief offering as conductor was Pro- 
kofieff’s fine Sixth Symphony, played 
once before here in 1950. The Over- 
ture to Kabalevsky’s Colas Breugnon 
completed an all-Russian program. 

On April 10 Marian Anderson ap- 
peared as soloist in the orchestra’s 
final Pension Fund concert of the sea- 
son. Miss Anderson had not sung in 
her native city in some time. She was 
in admirable voice and communica- 
tive mood, as she presented Mahler’s 
Kindertotenlieder and three Brahms’s 
songs orchestrated by Lucien Cailliet, 
but she was at her best in some Negro 
spirituals. Mr. Ormandy also con- 
ducted Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and his own arrangement of Bach’s 
Komm stisser Tod. 

The following day, Good Friday, 
the orchestra returned to its regu- 
lar series. For the occasion Mr. Or- 
mandy offered MHonegger’s King 





Leone-Johnston 
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David, with Walter Abel, as narrator ; 
David Poleri, Helen Colbert, Beverly 
Anne Wolff, and Theodora Brandon, 
as soloists; and the Temple Univer- 
sity Choirs, Elaine Brown, director. 
The conductor dominated the per- 
formance with enthusiasm and au- 
thority; the choral singing was su- 
perb, and the soloists were admirable. 
The concert was repeated on April 
12. 

On April 18 and 19 the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra presented an all-Bach 
program, which enlisted the services 
of that delightful pianist and Bach 
specialist Agi Jambor. Miss Jambor 
played in unforgettable manner the 
lovely Concerto in E major, for piano 
and strings, and was later heard in the 
Concerto in F major, for two flutes, 
piano, and orchestra, in which she 
was joined by flutists William Kin- 
caid and Robert Cole. Mr. Ormandy 
also offered his own arrangement of 
the Toccata, Intermezzo and Fugue in 
C major and William Walton’s ballet 
suite The Wise Virgins, a somewhat 
theatrical arrangement of Bach ex- 
cerpts. 

The final program of the season 
was given on April 25 and 26. Ad- 
hering to a thirty-year-old tradition, 
a request program, voted by the audi- 
ence, was played. This consisted of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the 
Bach-Ormandy Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Debussy’s Nuages and 
Fétes, and Strauss’s Der Rosenkava- 
lier Suite. Mr. Ormandy spoke a few 
words of farewell to those gathered. 

Grand opera during April began 
with a bang on the first day of the 
month with a thrilling performance of 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier by the 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Kurt Baum found Chenier the 
most congenial of all his roles, and 
his voice took on luster in this music. 
Mary Curtis was the Maddalena, and 
both she and Mr. Baum provided one 
of the thrills of the season with their 
stentorian account of the final duet, 
prolonging the concluding high B ina 
long and pulsating crescendo that 
brought down the house. Cesare Bar- 
delli was a wonderfully fine Gerard— 
he seems at his best in melodramatic 
parts. His Nemico della patria was 
one of the evening’s high points, as 
was Giuseppe Bamboschek’s vital con- 
ducting. 

On April 8 the Metropolitan Opera 
Company concluded its season at the 
Academy with a performance of Par- 
sifal that, despite shortcomings, man- 
aged to be impressive. Hans Hopf, 
new here, was a satisfactory Parsifal, 
and Margaret Harshaw, singing her 
first Kundry on any stage, was a 
rather light-voiced interpreter of de- 
cided promise. Paul Schoeffler sang 
the music of Amfortas beautifully, 
but made little of the character’s sut- 
ferings. The best member of the 
cast, perhaps, was Deszo Ernster, 
whose Gurnemanz was a_ splendid 
achievement. Fritz Stiedry was the 
conductor. The Metropolitan chose 
to bring over scenery that, designed 
after the original Bayreuth sets, dated 
from 1908. 

The Philadelphia-La Scala Opera 
Company’s monthly contribution was 


La Forza del Destino, given on April 
17. The performance, staged in rou- 
tine fashion, was chiefly notable for 
the beautiful singing of Herva Nelli, 
whose shimmering pianissimos and 
sonorous climaxes stirred the audi- 
ence. Eleanor Knapp and Claudio 
Frigerio were acceptable as Prezio- 
silla and Don Carlo, and the Don Al- 
varo of the veteran Francesco Bat- 
taglia had its moments, particularly in 
the long third-act solo. Thomaso 
Cavado displayed a noble voice, which 
should benefit from further schooling, 
and his Padre Guardiano was im- 
pressive. Lloyd Harris was an amus- 
ing Melitone. Carlo Moresco injected 
fire into the old score and gave a 
capital account of the celebrated over- 
ture, played before the second act. 
Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Season Ends 
For Cincinnati 
Symphony Series 


CIncINNATI.—On April 18 and 19 
at Music Hall the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Thor Johnson, conductor, gave 
the final concerts of its 57th season. 
The Earlham College Choir, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., joined the orchestra in 
the local premiere of the complete 
score of Ravel’s Daphnis et Chioé. 
The performance was highly enjoy- 
able and worthy of the extra effort 
employed in giving it. In fine con- 
trast to the Ravel and equally well 
presented were Bach’s Prelude «nd 
Fugue in D major, transcribed by 
Respighi, and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. The program was a fit- 
ting finale to the season. 

George London’s distinguished sing- 
ing of Hans Sachs’s two monologues 
from Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and 
the farewell and death of Boris from 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff pro- 
vided stirring moments in the March 
28 and 29 program. Paul Creston’s 
tone poem Walt Whitman, Op. 53, 
commissioned by and dedicated to 
Mr. Johnson, was given its world 
premiere. It is an interesting work 
and demonstrates the composer's 
sound craftsmanship. 

The April 4 and 5 program brought 
the American premiere of Uuno 
Klami’s Kalevala Suite, Op. 23. Grate- 
ful music, skillfully orchestrated, it 
was enthusiastically received. Also of 
interest in the same program was the 
appearance of Dorothy Warenskjold, 
soprano; James Schwabacher, tenor; 
and Mack Harrell, baritone, as so- 
loists in excerpts from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni; in Mozart’s vocal trio Man- 
dina Amabile, K. 480; and in the 
first performance here of Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue. . 

Clifford Curzon played Brahms’s 
Second Piano Concerto with impres- 
Sive interpretative integrity and tech- 
nical affluence in the April 12 and 13 
concerts. This marked the finale of 
Mr. Johnson’s series in the survey of 
piano concertos which he planned as 
a_ special part of the 1951-52 season. 
First performances here were also 
given in the program of a portion of 
Haydn’s The Seven Last Words of 
Christ and Francisco Mignone’s 
Church Festivals. 

Appearances have been made by 
Gerard Souzay, in a return engage- 
ment in the Matinee Musicale Club’s 
series, on March 2; the New Music 
Quartet, on April 20; the Hungarian 
Quartet, on March 2; the Orpheus 
Club, Roland Johnson, director, with 
Tusa Santo, as soprano soloist, on 
April 17; and the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet, on March 7 and 8 
(three performances. ). 

Of special importance recently was 
the United States premiere of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ opera Hugh the 

rover, given by the Cincinnati Mu- 
sic-Drama Guild on March 11 and 
12 at Wilson Auditorium. The mu- 
sical director was William Clifton 
Byrd. 

—Mary LEeIcHtToN 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Ann Arbor 


(Continued from page 3) 
climax. But it was worth the price 
of admission just to hear the four 
outstanding soloists. 

George London, making his Ann 
Arbor debut, assured himself of a 
permanent niche in future festivals 
with his resonant bass-baritone voice 
and perfect enunciation as Mephisto- 
pheles. Set Svanholm, here for an 
all-Wagner night, was called upon at 
the eleventh hour to sing Faust. It 
was a new venture for him, but he 
read the part expertly. Patricia Ne- 
way, as Marguerite, and Philip Duey, 
as Brander, also exhibited rich, full- 
bodied voices and notable clarity of 
diction. In fact, it was the most sub- 
stantial quartet of soloists heard here 
in many years. 

Some four hundred Ann Arbor 
grammar-school boys and girls, all in 
white, formed a giant horseshoe on 
the stage of Hill Auditorium for their 
Saturday matinee performance on 
Mzy 3. The rollicking Overture to 
Glinka’s Russlan and _ Ludmilla, 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
un er the baton of Alexander Hils- 
berg, held them spellbound. 

\farguerite Hood, director of music 
in the Ann Arbor schools, led the 
Youth Chorus (not as subversive as 
it sounds) through a Song Cycle 
from the Masters, orchestrated by 
Russell Howland. The cycle included 
Papageno’s Song from Mozart’s 
M:igic Flute; Brahms’s The Black- 
smith and The Little Sandman; Schu- 
bert’s The Trout, The Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man, Hark! Hark! the Lark, and 
Hedge Roses, Schumann’s The Rose 
Tree and Lady Bird; Grieg’s In a 
Boat; and Bach’s While Bagpipes 
Sound. These were adroitly conjoined 
by Mr. Howland and orchestrated so 
delicately as to form an appropriately 
light background for the fresh young 
voices. 

\fter intermission, Nathan Mil- 
stein once again endeared himself to 
his Michigan admirers with a most 
brilliant performance of Dvorak’s 
Violin Concerto in A minor; with his 
violinist friend Alexander Hilsberg 
conducting, an incomparable rapport 
was achieved. Indeed it was one of 
the festival’s high points of com- 
bined tonal splendor and technical per- 
fection. 

Mr. Ormandy returned to the podi- 
um for the all-Wagner program on 
May 3, which had Astrid Varnay and 
Mr. Svanholm as soloists. The pro- 
gram got off to a stormy start with 
the Overture to The Flying Dutch- 
man; the momentum kept mounting 
until it became almost unbearable by 
the end of the evening. The third 
scene of Act I of Die Walkiire was a 
triumph for the soloists as well as 
for Mr. Ormandy. Miss Varnay’s 
soaring tones rose magnificently above 
the full orchestra, and Mr. Svan- 
holm’s voice was rich and flexible. 

After the orchestra had set the 
tragic mood for them in the Prelude 
to Tristan und Isolde, Miss Varnay 
and Mr. Svanholm presented the sec- 
ond scene of Act II, singing with 
such tenderness and eloquence that a 
hypnotic spell was cast over the 
hushed assemblage, which, when it 
finally regained consciousness, shook 
the rafters of Hill Auditorium with 
applause and bravos. Feeling confident 
that any encore would be anticlimactic, 
many rose to leave, but were soon 
back in their seats for a scene from 
Gotterdammerung that proved to be 
the artistic and emotional focal point 
of the festival. 

Sunday, May 4, was another heav- 
enly day, with perfect festival weath- 
er bringing out all the bright blos- 
soms and pastel frocks, making Ann 
Arbor a fairyland. In the double- 
feature matinee, honors were divided 
between the Choral Union, with Mack 
Harrell as soloist, and Jorge Bolet, 
a pianist, who was new to the fes- 
t'val. After Mr. Johnson had pushed 
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the Philadelphians through an aca- 
demic reading of Beethoven’s Third 
Leonore Overture, the Choral Union 
embarked on its biggest festival un- 
dertaking, William Walton’s Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast. When first heard by this 
reviewer in the 1933 festival, this 
work sounded extremely daring and 


strident. Now, almost a score of 
Mays later, its dissonances seemed 


only natural to express the powerful 
and savage story. 

The orchestration is sensational but 
never tawdry. The baritone solo part 
was memorable, as sung by Mr. Har- 
rell, even though much of it is little 
more than secco recitative. There was 
never a dull moment. Climax heaped 
on climax; rhythms fluctuated con- 
stantly; and the whole business ended 
much too soon—which is more than 
can be said for most choral works. 
Mr. Harrell, who has long been an 
Ann Arbor favorite, received an ova- 
tion, as did Mr. Johnson for his dy- 
namic conducting and the Choral 
Union for its best performance in 
years. Much of the credit must go 
to Mr. McCoy, who was called to 
the stage and honored at the conclu- 
sion, for training a group so fault- 
less in enunciation, so impeccable in 
attacks and releases, and so abundant 
in volume. 

Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
filled the final half of the program 
and served to introduce Mr. Bolet to 
Ann Arbor. Although he played with 
élan and admirable dexterity, one 
wondered if he would not have chos- 
en a different concerto had he not been 
called upon to substitute for Guiomar 
Novaes. His playing was exciting, if 
not well suited to Beethoven; it would 
be good to hear him again in a more 
congenial work. 

An innocuous little Passacaglia by 
the Swiss composer Hans Haug open- 
ed the final festival concert, on Sun- 
day evening, May 4, taking up time 
that might well have been dedicated 
to some unheard American composer. 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony was Mr. 
Ormandy’s major orchestral offering, 
and he transformed the shimmering 
strings and commonplace melodies in- 
to an edifice of lofty splendor. 

Patrice Munsel was the soloist on 
the last night. Becomingly gowned in 
a voluminous dark-blue lace affair 
with a pink underskirt, she won the 
audience before she started to sing. 
Her first group included Chacun le 
sait, from Donizetti’s The Daughter 
of the Regiment; O mio babbino caro, 
from Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi; and 
Mi chiamano Mimi, from his La Bo- 
héme. All were effective in displaying 
the diversity of her vocalism, from 
coloratura to purely lyric. .Lucy’s 
arietta from Menotti’s The Telephone 
gave Miss Munsel a chance to act in 
her light and gay manner, and formed 


a marked contrast to Coleridge-Tay- 
or’s sad and subdued Willow Song. 
The rest of the concert was given 
over to light opera of the highest 
order. Mr. Ormandy and Miss Mun- 
sel were at their best in a suite from 
Die Fledermaus that contained all 
the choice bits of the Johann Strauss 
score. 

This was a light-hearted festival. 
It had the serious-minded looking in 
vain for Bach and Brahms, but it 
pleased the majority, and if it did not 
make musical history it did have 
great therapeutic value. Getting his 
doctorate on the first night put Mr. 
Ormandy in a collegiate mood for the 
week-end, and this was reflected in 
his conducting. At the close of the 
festival he pointed out that he was 
now Michigan’s youngest alumnus and 
as such would like to show his appre- 
ciation by playing a certain piece. 
Thereupon the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra drew cheers from the Wolverines 
and a bow from President Hatcher 
with an arrangement for full orches- 
tra, fortissimo, of the University of 
Michigan marching song, The Vic- 
tors. 


Cincinnati 


(Continued from page 3) 
the part of Elijah did not seem his 
métier ; he apparently lacked the tem- 
perament for it. 


Mr. Fredericks sang with clear 
enunciation. His light tenor voice 
was pleasing, although tightly pro- 


duced and devoid of color variation. 
Miss Farrell and Miss Thebom reaped 
the honors among the soloists. The 
soprano’s Hear ye, Israel was beau- 
tifully sung and a high point of the 
evening. Miss Thebom’s rich-tex- 
tured voice and dramatic expression 
were admirable in her solo contribu- 
tions, and the ensemble work of the 
two singers was striking. Miss Poarch 
and Miss Martino, local soloists, were 
commendable and worthy of their 
more experienced colleagues. The 
chorus, well-balanced in ensemble and 
musicianly in performance, had been 
whipped into fine shape under the 
training of Willis Beckett. 

The children’s chorus in the presen- 
tation of Pierné’s The Children at 
Bethlehem, in Thursday afternoon’s 
concert, provided the most memorable 
part of the festival. Carefully trained 
by Frank C. Biddle, supervisor of 
music in the Cincinnati public schools, 


_and performing from memory with 


admirable exactness and eager atten- 
tion to Mr. Johnson, who conducted, 
they sang with vocal purity of ethe- 
real beauty. 

Mr. Johnson is quite remarkable in 
handling children’s concerts, as has 
been demonstrated by his outstanding 


success with the orchestra’s regular 
concerts for young ple, and this 
program could be added to the fine 
record of his accomplishments in this 
field. At the end, the children, well 
rehearsed for the occasion, rose for 
bows in perfect unison, waved their 
white handkerchiefs with the same 
precision, and upon his stage entrance 
to share in the applause burst into 
loud cheers for Mr. Biddle. It was a 


thrilling event, visually as well as 
aurally. Local adult soloists in the 
Pierné were Eileen Slattery, Miss 


Poarch, Lillian Mills, Patricia Far- 
quer, Mildred Reed, Richard Fluke, 
Nelson Benz, and Earl Rice. Willis 
Beckett acted as narrator. 

The massed high-school choir sang 
four unaccompanied numbers by Ran- 
dall Thompson, Clarence Dickinson, 
Harl McDonald, and Philip James 
with taste, refinement, and deft tonal 
effects and shadings. Nell Custer 
Murphy took a deserved bow for her 
training of the ensemble. 

In the same concert Cesare Siepi 
offered an excerpt from Rachmani- 
noft’s The Miserly Knight and two 
arias from Verdi operas—O tu, Pal- 
ermo from I Vespri Siciliani and 
Ella giammai m’amo from Don Carlo. 
He used his dark-lustered, velvety, 
resonant bass voice with dramatic in- 
tensity and superb musical insight. 

3eethoven’s Missa Solemnis occu- 
pied the pre-intermission part of Fri- 
day night’s concert. The festival 
chorus, orchestra, vocal soloists— 
Frances Yeend, Nell Rankin, Norman 
Kelley, and Mr. Siepi—and violin so- 
loist, Sigmund Effron, worked ener- 
getically and well in adhering to Mr. 
Stiedry’s direction, but there was lit- 
tle to recommend the performance 
The conductor’s beat was vague and 
indecisive, his presentation lacking in 
inspiration and the necessary sweep 
to evoke with clarity the structure of 
the score. Among the soloists Mr 
Kelley’s devotional style and fine full 
voice stood out, as did Miss Yeend’s 
luscious soprano and Miss Rankin’s 
meaningful style. Mr. Siepi seemed 
uncomfortable for the most part 

The concert grew too long, but for- 
tunately the second half offered fresh 
contrast to the Beethoven. Mr. Stie- 
drvy’s conducting of the Overture to 
Weber’s Euryanthe was brilliant and 
of the Prelude and Liebestod from 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde magnifi- 
cent. Seldom has the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony played so well 

Miss Yeend sang Agathe’s prayer 
from Weber’s Der Freischiitz and 
Miss Rankin Che fard senza Euridice 
from Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice with 
convincing style and vocal artistry 
After all this came the voluminous 
climaxes of Bruckner’s Psalm CL 


The audience at Saturday night’s 
concert heard Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Arc au Butcher and showed hearty 


approval of the only novelty in the 


festival with spontaneous and pro- 
longed applause. The lavish score, 
filled with emotional intensity and 


heroic power, had been wisely placed 
in the hands of Mr. Morel 

Vera Zorina was superb in the title 
role—simple in characterization and 
exquisitely tasteful in speech. Carl 
M. Jacobs III as Frére Dominique 
spoke his lines with comparable excel- 
lence. Joseph Laderoute distinguished 
himself by his manner of singing 
multiple assignments. Miss Yeend, 
Miss Martino, Miss Farquer, and Hu- 
bert Kockritz were assets to the per- 
formance in lesser solo contributions 

Miss Farrell and Howard Vanden- 
burg were well matched in singing the 
final duet from Wagner's Siegfried. 
Miss Farrell seemed irreproachable, 
and Mr. Vandenburg, although not 
her equal in vocal stature, seemed a 
well-schooled singer with an excep- 
tionally fine voice and an advantage- 


ous awareness of Wagnerian tradi- 
tion. 
The concert—and the festival 


closed with the customary singing of 
the Hallelujah chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah, conducted with vigorous ef- 
fectiveness by Willis Beckett. 
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New York City Opera Gives 


Giordano’s Andrea Chenier 


By Ceci SmMitH 


the New York City Opera 

Company has administered a 
lethal blow to an opera deserving a 
better fate. This it did to Massenet’s 
Werther (d. 1947) and Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s I Quattro Rusteghi (d. 1951). 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande sur- 
vived in the mind of the New York 
public only because corrective stand- 
ards of comparison existed, so that 
the misbegotten production at the 
City Center was not mistaken for a 
fair representation of the work. 

The latest act of violence, first 
perpetrated on April 16, crushed 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier so firmly 
to earth that there is reasonable doubt 
whether it will be able to rise here 
again in our time. On second thought, 
my metaphor is an inept one: The 
performance accorded Andrea 
Chenier had not enough force to 
crush a gnat. By nature a gusty, im- 
pulsive, bloody affair, the opera was 
permitted to die of anemia. Its wide- 
flung, ardent melodies, conceived for 
the likes of Ponselle, Lauri-Volpi, 
and Ruffo, dried up and withered 
when they were delivered without 
breadth or passion. Its French revolu- 
tionary atmosphere evaporated when 
the Countess de Coigny deported 
herself like Madame Sans-Géne and 
her daughter like Leonora in a pro- 
vincial [1 Trovatore; when Bersi’s 
plotting carried no more impulse of 
reality than Annina’s in Der Rosen- 
kavalier; when the aged father of 
Gérard, introduced by the librettist to 
symbolize the misuse of the lower 
classes by the nobility, turned his en- 
trance into a comic pratfall; and 
when what have been called the “re- 
volting peasants” were presented as 
cliché decorative types, stagey in be- 
havior and far too well dressed. 

Andrea Chenier is one of the c@- 
tral items in the catalogue of Italian 
verismo operas. Luigi Illica’s way of 
telling the plot is direct and quite 
literal. It leaves no room for fussy 
artiness. The poetizing of Chenier 
himself is effective only when it is 
presented in clear contrast to the un- 
mistakable phenomena of pre-revolu- 
tionary drawing-room life in the first 
act and turbulent revolutionary hys- 
teria in the second and third. The 
stage director cannot ask the char- 
acters of Andrea Chenier to stand 
outside the plot and comment on it. 
All is lost if they, and the audience 
with them, are not swept up in the 
rush of inexorable and very real 
events. 

From the outset, Theodor Komisar- 
jevsky’s direction lent little credibil- 
ity to this urgent and, if you will, 
strident story. Any fashionable de- 
portment to be seen at the Countess’ 
party amounted to sheer accident. 
The Countess herself lacked the man- 
ners to rise from her chair to greet 
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another countess—an unimaginable 
breach of courtesy. People looked un- 
comfortable in their clothes, and 
turned their backs on one another 
with the utmost rudeness. Nobody 
made even a conventional show of 
interest when Filéville sang his little 
piece. More important, the relation 
of the poet Chenier to the roomful of 
aristocrats and dilettantes was in no 
way made plain; did they approve of 
him, or not? Even after the blunt 
challenge of his Improvviso, Mad- 
dalena’s reaction was wan, and the 
rest of the group seemed uninter- 
ested. Gérard’s angry resignation 
from his menial, liveried post made 
less impact on the assemblage than 
the gardener’s protest about the 
ruined flower-bed in The Marriage of 
Figaro. 

Fortunately for the reader, space 
does not permit a detailed account 
of the dramatic weaknesses of the 
remaining three acts. Suffice it to 
say that Chenier’s and Maddalena’s 
final apostrophe to death carried little 
exultation, since the pale quality of 
the preceding events scarcely entitled 
the performance to an apotheosis. 
Their exit toward the guillotine 
seemed merely a way of getting the 
curtain down. 

Possibly even so poorly staged a 
production might have communicated 
some of the appropriate fervor if the 
singers had measured up to the re- 
quirements of the score. Mary Kreste, 
as Madelon, came nearest to the 
mark; both vocally and dramatically 
she made a strong moment of the 
old woman’s farewell to her grand- 
son as he joined the revolutionaries. 
The effect was immediately dispelled, 
however, by the singularly vacuous 
dance executed by the ballet during 
La Carmagnole. 

Walter Cassel’s Gérard also bore 
some resemblance to the actualities of 
the score. His action was on the 
whole believable, and he sang with 
enthusiasm and relish. His voice was 
large enough to ride the orchestra 
in Nemico della patria, but its tex- 
ture seemed essentially that of a 
lyric rather than a dramatic baritone, 
and he was not adroit at making the 
vigorous accents the music needs if it 
is to attain adequate declamatory pro- 
pulsion. 

In the other two main roles, Herva 
Nelli and David Poleri were dis- 
appointing. Nature has endowed Miss 
Nelli with a voice that could ac- 
count for Maddalena’s impassioned 
and climactic measures more than 
adequately. She seemed, however, to 
have no temperamental affinity for the 
music, and she gave a journeyman 
performance in which the notes were 
in the right place but seldom com- 
municated any emotional meaning. 

Mr. Poleri, on the other hand, was 
submerged by the requirements of 
volume, accentuation, and projectile 
high B flats in which the role of 
Chenier abounds. Sometimes he had 
real difficulty with the top notes, as 
though, perhaps, he had been sing- 
ing too heavily in the passaggio and 
could not easily lift his voice. He cut 
a presentable figure as the young 
poet; but it was alarming to hear 
him invade the territory of Lauri- 
Volpi and Martinelli with a voice 
clearly intended by nature for Alma- 
viva, Nemorino, and perhaps, at the 
most, Rodolfo. 

A few of the minor characters re- 
vealed touches of excellence that did 
not mark the performance as a whole 


— Jon Geyans’ Mathieu, Richard 
Torigi’s Roucher, and Michael Pol- 
lock’s Incredibile (in which he sub- 
stituted at the last moment for 
Nathaniel Sprinzena). The insensate 
cavortings of Charles Weidman’s 
ballet, however, periodically undid 
any good that might have been ac- 
complished before their appearance. 
Especially absurd was the trans- 
formation of the first-act chorus of 
shepherds into a ballet, a change re- 
quiring the guests at the party to 
sing a song that is supposed to be 
offered by a group of entertainers. 
Others in the cast were Margery 
Mayer, Arthur Newman, Luigi Vel- 
lucci, Richard Wentworth, Emile 
Renan, and Michael Arshansky. Julius 
Rudel, conducting the opera for the 
first. time, and obviously concerned 
with the problem of making it hold 
together, failed utterly to develop the 
opera’s sweeping lines and tidal waves 
of hortatory lyricism. Without them 
Andrea Chenier, to put it simply, is 
not Andrea Chenier at all. 

This production was a profound 
disservice to the opera and to the 
public. As was the case with Werther, 
the City Center audience now sup- 
poses that this vigorous and well- 
composed work is no good, merely be- 
cause the performance it saw was no 
good. 


N the first repetition of Berg’s 

Wozzeck, on April 18, Brenda 
Lewis took over the title role on short 
notice from Patricia Neway, who 
was indisposed. Miss Lewis sang the 
music with ease and accuracy but with 
a certain monotonous tone of self- 
pity. Her characterization had not 
yet penetrated beneath the surface, so 
that Marie emerged as a slick Broad- 
way figure. Emile Renan, singing the 
role of the Doctor for the first time, 
gave a sharp-edged impersonation, 
and Richard Wentworth—whom ill- 
ness had prevented from appearing in 
the first performance—took over his 
scheduled assignment as the First 
Workman, delivering his drunken ha- 
rangue to good point. 

When Wozzeck was given for the 
third and last time, on April 22, Miss 
Lewis again sang Marie. James Pease 
supplanted Marko Rothmuller in the 
title role. He sang well, and his voice 
seemed suited to the part. While his 
characterization was not yet perfect- 
ed, he projected sympathetically the 
bewilderment and frustration of his 
role. Nathaniel Sprinzena appeared as 
Andres for the first time, replacing 
David Lloyd. 

Three singers made their debuts in 
the closing four-week period of the 
spring season. Beatrice Krebs, mezzo- 
soprano, made her bow as Miss Todd 
in Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief on April 17. On the afternoon 
of April 27, the last day of the sea- 
son, Dick Mincer sang Amahl in 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors, taking over with confidence and 
winning simplicity the part Chet AI- 
len created. In the same bill, Thomas 
Tipton revealed a baritone voice of 
good weight and quality in a drama- 
tically plodding debut as Bob in The 
Old Maid and the Thief. 

A number of roles fell into new 
hands as the season progressed. On 
April 4, Lydia Ibarrondo sang Suzuki 
and Richard Torigi Sharpless in Puc- 
cini’s Madama Butterfly. The repeti- 
tion of Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier 
on April 6 brought forward five mem- 
bers of the company in roles they had 
not sung before—Wilma Spence as a 
Marschallin with almost infallibly sat- 
isfying intuitions about the music and 
the action, Manfred Hecht as a Baron 
Ochs of routine competence, Ralph 
Herbert as a bluff Faninal, Willabelle 
Underwood as Marianne, and Armand 
Harkless as the Innkeeper. 

In Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges on April 10, Arthur New- 
man substituted at the last moment 
as the Cook for Richard Wentworth, 
who has always sung the role at the 
City Center before. In Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni on April 11, Jan Gbur was 


Rapisarda—Cosmo-Sileo 


Brenda Lewis as Marie and James 
Pease as Wozzeck in the City Cen- 
ter production of Berg's opera 


the Commandant and Alice Richmond 
a promising if still insecure Donna 
Elvira. Wesley Dalto: replaced the 
ailing Rudolf Petrak as Don Ottavio., 
Andrew Gainey sang Marcello and 
Michael Bondon Colline in Puccini’s 
La Bohéme on April 12. On the after- 
noon of April 13, Howard Vanden- 
burg undertook the role of Canio in 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci for the first 
time. In The Dybbuk that evening 
Nino Luciano as Channon, Mr. Her- 
bert as Rabbi Azrael, and Mary 
Kreste as the Elderly Woman were 
newcomers to the cast. 

Thomas Martin conducted Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro for the first 
time at the City Center, brightly and 
expertly, on the afternoon of April 
20, and Miss Richmond sang Barba- 
rina for the first time. That evening, 
Mr. Dalton appeared as Alfredo in 
La Traviata. Two more cast changes 
were made in The Dybbuk on April 
23—Gean Greenwell as Sender and 
Mario Lalli as Menashe. In the final 
Rosenkavalier performance of the 
season Lydia Ibarrondo sang Annina. 

After the close of the season the 
board of trustees of the City Center 
announced the re-engagement of 
Joseph Rosenstock as musical direc- 
tor tor the next year. 


Schumann Foundation 
Announces Advisory Council 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Schumann 
Memorial Foundation, established in 
this city in honor of Robert and Clara 
Schumann, has announced the mem- 
bers of its advisory council. They 
are Rudolph Ganz, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Charles 
Munch, Felix Schumann, Ferdinand 
Schumann, Robert Sommerhoff, Sr., 
Sigmund Spaeth, George Szell, Alfred 
Wallenstein, and Efrem Zimbalist. 
Ferdinand Schumann and Mr. Som- 
merhoff are grandsons of the com- 
poser and his wife. Felix Schumann 
is a great-grandson. An annual meet- 
ing will be held here in September. 


Swedish Choral Club 
To Give Puccini Mass 


The manuscript -of Mass for Four 
Voices and Orchestra, composed by 
Giacomo Puccini in 1879 as his thesis 
for graduation from the Istituto 
Musicale Pacini of Lucca, has been 
brought to this country and will be 
given at Grant Park, Chicago, on 
July 12 and 13 by the Swedish Choral 
Club, Alfredo Antonini conducting. 
The work has had only one previous 
performance, on July 12, 1880, in 
Lucca. The family of the composer’s 
secretary had the manuscript in its 
possession. It has been bought by 
Mills Music. 
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Miss Christie and Music 


Since Mephisto isn’t much of a 
reader of detective fiction, it was 
surprising to find one of the con- 


tributing demons mailing in a 
nineteen-page segment torn from 
the Pocketbook edition of Agatha 
Christie’s The Mysterious Mr. 
Quin. In fact, it is surprising that 
the author bore a familiar name. 
Mephisto’s warranted lady pur- 
veyor of crime is Dorothy Sayers. 

The first paragraph furnishes 
the clue. The Face of Helen is 
the heading. The story begins: 
“Mr. Satterthwaite was at the op- 
era and sat alone in his big box 
in the first tier. Outside the door 
was a printed card bearing his 
name. An appreciator and con- 
noisseur of all the arts, Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite was especially fond of 
good music and was a regular sub- 
scriber to Covent Garden every 
TS 

So that is it. This story is go- 
ing to be about music, and aside 
from a slightly off-center orienta- 
tion on the part of Mr. Satter- 
thwaite (you can already tell that 
he is the crime-solver) everything 
seems in order. I* might be pos- 
sible to suspect even a fictional 
character who is “an appreciator 
and patron of all the arts,” but the 
really damaging thing is that if 
he is really a connoisseur he has 
no business at Covent Garden. 
When the next two paragraphs 
amplify his position by noting that 
he is alone because he has been 
stood up by a countess whose chil- 
dren have mumps and that the bill 
that night is Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, Mr. Satterthwaite 
(I love to type that name) begins 
to seem a good deal of a fake. 
“He was especially fond of good 
music.”” Now, really, Miss Chris- 
tie! 

Mr. Satterthwaite has skipped 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and has ar- 
rived “just after the curtain went 
down on Santuzza’s death agony.” 
Yes, that’s what it says. Wouldn't 
Mr. Satterthwaite be surprised if 
he dropped in on a performance 
of Giordano’s Mala Vita and 
found Santuzza’s unborn child 
running around demonstrating the 
effects of bad heredity. 

At this point he gets mixed up 
with what seem to me pretty messy 
people (including the girl whose 
beauty gives Miss Christie her title 
and a motive for crime). These 
include, indirectly, a Central Euro- 
pean tenor named Yoaschbim. 
Yoaschbim’s reperteire includes, as 
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far as we are told, the role of 
Canio, an aria from Faust, and 
a batch of folk songs from his na- 
tive habitat. 

These songs, which he has sung 
before an audience in the Albert 
Hall, rank among the most fas- 
cinating compositions in literature. 
The dilettantes loved them, but 
“real musicians” sagely reserved 
judgment, “realizing that the ear 
had to be specially trained and at- 
tuned before any criticism was 
possible.” 

The reason for this, Miss Chris- 
tie confidently states, is that they 
are sung in “strange half tones.” 
No, not quarter tones, half tones. 

The biggest hit of all is one that 
goes like this: 

Shepherd see thy horse’s flow- 

ing mane... 

Barya Mischa’s daughter is to 

wed today 

To the wedding I must haste 

away. 

To the wedding I must haste 

away— 

Ya-ha! 

No literary comment is neces- 
sary; it does sound like a folk 
song. On the “Ya-ha!” comes the 
focal note of the story, for on it 
Yoaschbim is wont to sing one of 
Miss Christie’s half tones — “a 
wonderful high note, full-throated, 
powerful, hit full in the middle, a 
note any singer might (sic) be 
proud of.” It is “midway between 
A and B flat.” His talent for sing- 
ing this note, which any singer 
might be proud of but very few 
would admit having sung, is used 
further on to break by its vibra- 
tions a glass bottle filled with 
deadly. 3ut you might like 
to find out for yourself. 

Now most of this is pretty un- 
bearable. The quality is so con- 
descending and the errors so 
merely grammatical. You would 
think that a writer who wants to 
show off about musical background 
would at least find out what hap- 
pens in the plot of a hackneyed 


opera, and if she wants to talk 
about half tones would at least 
find out what they are. If she 


wants her tenor to sing quarter 
tones and get away with it she 
had better have the songs com- 
posed by Alois Haba. Until then 
he’s just off pitch. 

A writer who dealt so ineptly 
with the basic materials of base- 
ball would be laughed out of the 
publisher’s office, yet Miss Chris- 
tie’s pretentious misinformation 
has persisted in print since 1932. 


Ego in the Cosmos 


The following item, reprinted in 
its entirety, appeared in a recent 
edition of the London Daily Ex- 
press: 

“Twenty-year-old Robert James 
Weatherstone, a judge was told 
yesterday, is ‘a prolific reader and 
interested in opera and ballet.’ 

“At which point the judge, Mr. 
Justice Stable, at Newcastle - on - 
Tyne Assizes, interrupted a proba- 
tion officer and declared: 

“*Am I really to listen to this 
nonsense ?” 

“Tid his interests in opera and 
ballet lead him to strike a sleeping 
watchman over the 
heavy jack-knife? If so, opera and 
ballet should be discouraged.’ 

“The judge then gave Robert 
James Weatherstone, of Wilton- 
avenue, Newcastle, two years jail 


head with a: 


for armed robbery at a aog-race 
track. 

“And he told him: ‘Your trouble 
is a common one. There is too 
much ego in your cosmos,’ ” 

Now that should rank right up 
with the best short news stories of 
the year. It has everything, or 
almost everything. There are a 
young culprit of obvious sensi- 
tivity and high cultural aspira- 
tions; a probation officer sym- 
pathetic to his finer qualities and 
quite possibly a little awed by the 
magic words “opera” and “ballet”; 
and a judge, stern and lacking in 
artistic responsiveness, cruel and 
eager to blight the budding bal- 
letomane. 

It is possible to look at the story 
in many ways. The only limitation 
is imposed when the judge’s logic 
enters the narrative. For however 
one weighs love of opera and bal- 
let as extenuating virtues, the 
hard fact remains that it is un- 
heroic, unlawful, and, withal, un- 
musical, to strike a sleeping watch- 
man on the head with a heavy 
jack-knife. 

In this country it is comic books 
that lead the young to crime; in 
England it is opera and _ ballet. 
How narrow is the social gar? 
The results are apparently simitar. 
Perhaps opera should be supressed. 
It must have been opera; ballet is 
so pretty and moral on stage. 

All one needs to do to under- 
stand is make the logical jump 
from the probation officer’s posi- 
tion to the judge’s. To:‘the proba- 
tion officer Robert James was a 
salvageable creature with qualities 
somehow superior to those of the 
common herd. To the judge he 
was a criminal whose very posses- 
sion of those qualities made them 


suspect. If young Weatherstone 
had been a star soccer player 
rather than an enthusiast of the 


arts he might have got off easier. 

In the end, though, it is the cen- 
tral facts that tell. However cul- 
tural opera is or is not, the watch- 


man was knocked on the _ head. 
The watchman was watching a 
dog-race track. Now what was 


opera-loving Robert James Weath- 
erstone doing at the track? Per- 
haps he has a wider range of in- 
terests that those mentioned by 
the probation officer in his ill- 
judged plea for clemency. 

At any rate, the sentence is set. 
The probation officer will go on 
recommending. The judge will go 
on judging. Opera will keep on 
being opera, and quite likely no- 
body will suppress it. Ballet dan- 
cers will keep on doing what they 
always have done. Robert James 
Weatherstone will be incarcerated 
for two years; he will at least 
have leisure for the pursuit of his 
third hobby—reading. 

Perhaps he will read books of 
opera plots and become progres- 
sively more and more corrupt. 
Perhaps he will read dog-racing 
form sheets. Perhaps he will read 
of ballet. And perhaps by the time 
he is released he will have discov- 
ered the error of his ways. I hope 
so. It’s people like him who give 
dog-racing a bad name. 


Tit-bits 


@ When the American Society of 
Piano Technicians meets at the 
Hotel New Yorker from Aug. 1 
through Aug. 5, those who can’t 
play the pianos they service will 
have the opportunity to be taught 


how. Raymond Burrows, of Co- 
lumbia University teachers college, 
will take charge. He guarantees 
(according to the convention’s 
publicist) that all of the students 
will play the piano within five 
minutes from the time he begins 
teaching them.” All it takes then, 
presumably, is practice. From now 
on, what the world will need is a 
piano that can be tuned with the 
keyboard locked. 


new $60,000 
house in Stamford, Conn., the 
doorbell plays Some Enchanted 
Evening. Mrs. Pinza explains that 
this is because her husband is fas- 
cinated by mechanical devices. 
Quite possibly in his case mechani- 
cal devices includes Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musicals and the 
machines that figure out compound 
interest. The electric trains are in 
the basement. 


@ In Ezio Pinza’s 


e Two interesting gimmicks are 
supposed to aid ticket sales at 
summer concert series. At Robin 
Hood Dell, in Philadelphia, they 
have men’s nights, at which men 
are admitted free if accompanied 
by a woman ticket holder. At 
Lewisohn Stadium, in New York, 
the staff is busy selling ticket 
books on credit — no down-pay- 
ment, a dollar a week for ten 


weeks. 

e The National Father’s Day 
Committee for 1952 has announced 
that Richard Tucker has been 


awarded a citation for outstand- 
ing public service in the field of 
father - child relationships. No 
other opera singer has ever been 
recognized, and they had to pick 
on one who writes doggerel as a 
hobby. He must be a really good 
father in other ways. 


e@ In Chicago there is a Mrs. Eula 
V. Ray who serves as secretary to 
48 businessmen. She has a phone 
for each of them. How does she 
tell which one is ringing? Simple: 
they are all tuned to different 
pitches. But she cheats; some of 
them just buzz. 


e Igor Gorin stayed over after 
his concert in Tulsa to appear at 
a maintenance fund dinner for the 
Tulsa Philharmonic. By auction- 
ing off songs by Mr. Gorin, the 
officers of the orchestra association 
raised more than half of the 
budget for the next season, almost 
$60,000. 


e Srimati Indrani, dancer daugh- 
ter of dancer Ragini Devi, has 
been named Miss India and will 
compete for the title of Miss Uni- 
verse this summer at Long Beach, 
Calif. Silly title, “Miss Universe.” 
I wonder what Miss Mars would 
look like in a bathing suit. “Miss 
Uranus is flying in next week. 
Each of her two heads is prettier 
than the other.” For Srimati’s 
sake I hope she hasn’t succumbed 
to the West Coast plot that would 
standardize beauty with no room 
left for national—or interplanet- 
ary—preferences. I like girls with 
light green complexions and dusty 
rose hair, and no press agent 1s 
going to tell me that little spiked 
tails aren’t attractive. 
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Munch and Monteux Share 


Closing Concerts in Boston 


HE last two programs in the 

regular subscription series of the 

Boston Symphony were in the 
nature of previews of what the 
orchestra was scheduled to play in 
Europe during May. The first of 
these, presented on April 18 and 19 
at Symphony Hall, had Pierre Mon- 
teux as guest conductor. 

It ran heavily to modern music — 
not at all the sort of list that Mr. 
Monteux would have chosen under 
usual circumstances. Although the 
conservatives grumbled the moment 
the last chord of the concert had been 
played, the three contemporary scores 
presented were fascinating. 

The first was the Third Symphony 
of the late Hollander Willem Pijper, 
a work dedicated to Mr. Monteux 
and first performed by that conduc- 
tor. New to Boston, it proved a skill- 
fully-wrought, somewhat flippant and 
nose-thumbing score. It has melodic 
invention of a sort and a pungent 
harmonic texture, but above all it has 
rhythmic vivacity and true inner mo- 
tion, a quality lacking in far too many 
new compositions. 

The second modern work, unheard 
here since Mr. Monteux was regular 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
was the Second Suite from Milhaud’s 
score to Paul Claudel’s satirical play 
Protée. Today this work is still lively, 
even piquant, but it is cause for won- 
der that it could have started a 
Parisian near-riot in 1920 


William Schuman’s Third Sym- 
phony is, in my belief, one of the 
pieces of real stature created in this 
country over the past two decades. It 
probably is a little too long, and its 
four movements may be a little pre- 
tentious in an academic sort of way, 
but the score is beautifully written. 
It flows; it communicates; it lives. 
The program was opened with Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter Symphony. Like the 
other works, it was superlatively well 
performed. 

Just one week later Charles Munch 
ended the orchestra’s 71st season in 
Boston, Again the program was 
chosen in the light of the European 
tour, for it was identical with the 
first one to be given abroad, at the 
Paris Opéra on May 6 as part of the 
Masterpieces of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury festival sponsored by the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. Samuel 
Barber’s Overture, The School for 
Scandal, was followed by Honegger’s 
Second Symphony, Walter Piston’s 
Toccata (composed four years ago 
for the French National Orchestra), 
Debussy’s La Mer, and the Second 
Suite from Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé. 

In the last named Mr. Munch used 
the optional wordless chorus, sung by 
the New England Conservatory 
Chorus. I had never heard the suite 
done this way before, and the voices 
added a shimmering, other-worldly 
quality that instruments cannot pro- 
duce. In these concerts Mr. Munch 
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was at the top of his form, and all 
went gorgeously. Especially interest- 
ing was his reading of La Mer. Two 
years ago his reading was unaccount- 
ably dry. Not so this time—every- 
thing was as lush as could be desired. 

Mr. Munch once again presented 
Bach’s St. John Passion, which he 
alternates with the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion for the Holy Week programs, at 
Symphony Hall on April 10 (avoid- 
ing Good Friday) and 12. This was 
as fine a performance in execution 
and style as ever I have heard, and 
in the tenor role of the Evangelist 
David Lloyd exceeded even his cus- 
tomary best. The other soloists were 
Gladys Spector, soprano; Mary Dav- 
enport, contralto; Mack Harrell, bari- 
tone; and Edmond Hurshell, bass. 
Daniel Pinkham was the harpsichord- 
ist; E. Power Biggs the organist; 
and Alfred Zighera the viola da gam- 
ba player. The excellent choruses 
were from the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society. 

In the concerts of April 4 and 5 
Richard Burgin conducted well 
enough but with less than his usual 
power. The program consisted of 
Handel’s D minor Concerto Grosso, 
Op. 6, No. 10; Prokofieff’s Chout 
Suite, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

The final weeks of the waning 
music season brought few outstand- 
ing events. One was the closing con- 
cert of the Zimbler Sinfonietta, that 
splendid small ensemble of Boston 
Symphony men. Half the evening was 
given to Bach—the First Branden- 
burg Concerto and the F minor 
Clavier Concerto, with Ralph Kirk- 
patrick as harpsichord soloist. Then 
came the first performance of Hubert 
Lamb’s Concerto for Harpsichord, 
and the program ended with Mozart’s 
B flat major Divertimento, K. 287. 

Lamb’s work, known also as Con- 
certo da Camera and composed in 
1943, omits violins “in deference to 
the delicate upper sonorities of the 
harpsichord.” The structure is largely 
in sonata form, and the manner a 
sort of concerto grosso style in which 
the center of interest passes back and 
forth between little groups of orches- 
tral instruments and the harpsichord. 
The texture is less counterpoint than 
harmonic animation of the wrong-note 
school. In spite of much suggestion of 
syncopation the whole piece is rhyth- 
mically sluggish. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick played efficiently. 

Todd Duncan closed the 1951-52 
Celebrity Series of Aaron Richmond 
at Jordan Hall on April 6. 

The newly formed Bel Arte Trio 
made its bow at Jordan Hall on April 
18 in a free concert under the au- 
spices of the Fanny Peabody Mason 
Music Foundation. The members are 
Ruth Posselt, violinist; Joseph de 
Pasquale, violist; and Samuel Mayes, 
cellist — three top-ranking musicians 
who ought to have an ensemble career 
of consequence. They played Bee- 
thoven’s G major Trio, ra 9, No. 1; 
Hindemith’s Trio, Op. ; and Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento, K. 363, 

Paul Cherkassky conducted the 
season’s valedictory by the Civic 
Symphony at Jordan Hall on April 
17. Phyllic Knox was soloist in an 
indifferent performance of Mozart's 
A major Piano Concerto, K. 488. 

The past month also has seen the 
conclusion of the interesting concert 
series to benefit the scholarship and 
sustaining funds of the Longy School 
of Music. On April 7 Olga Averino, 
soprano, gave a fascinating program 
of songs by Tchaikovsky, Moussorg- 
sky, Stravinsky, Falla, and Ravel. 
James Pappoutsakis played some flute 
solos. Songs by Hugo Wolf; Theo- 
dore Chanler’s Eight Epitaphs ; Bee- 
thoven’s E flat major Trio, Op. 70, 
No. 2; Debussy’s Cello Sonata ; and 
Franck’s Piano Quintet were heard 
on April 14, again at Sanders The- 
atre. The artists were Paul Matthen, 
baritone; Gregory Tucker, pianist; 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violinist; and 
George Finckel, cellist. 

—Cyrus Durcin 


Hartford School 
Gives Double Bill 
As Season Closes 


A double bill of Suppé’s The Beau- 
tiful Galatea and Menotti’s Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, given four times 
from May 7 to 10, concluded the 
season of the Hartt Opera Guild 
in Hartford, Conn. For this pro- 
duction, as for Mozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, given in February, 
the guild made use of the excellent 
facilities of the Burns School Audi- 
torium, which became available to it 
when the Hartford Board of Educa- 
tion, desirous of assisting in the de- 
velopment of local opera, changed its 
by-laws in order to give the Hartt 
College of Music access to the hall, 
With a far less cramped stage tian 
that of the Hartt School Auditorium, 
where the guild’s productions were 
given until this year, Elemer Nzgy, 
the stage director and designer, was 
able to employ scenery with a heizht 
and depth that gave the productiors a 
genuinely professional look for he 
first time. 

At the end of its tenth season the 
Hartt Opera Guild, directed co-o) er- 
atively by Mr. Nagy and Mo-he 
Paranov under the auspices of ‘he 
Hartt College of Music and he 
Julius Hartt School of Music, shov ed 
how much can be achieved with s‘u- 
dent personnel when the students re 
guided with knowledge and imagia- 
tion. I did not see Mr. Nagy’s pro- 
fessional production of The Beautiiul 
Galatea at Central City in the sum- 
mer of 1951, but I cannot imagine 
that it could have been more enjiy- 
able or more pertinently staged than 
this performance. 

Everything had the right style. 
Even a rather wooden actor in the 
role of Pygmalion could not throw 
out of focus a production that com- 
bined with the utmost taste and dis- 
crimination elements of pseudo-classic 
grace, nineteenth-century Viennese 
manners, and equally nineteenth- 
century Viennese low comedy. Mr. 
Nagy’s simple but shapely setting— 
actually a platform with modified 
classic columns, simple panels, and a 
curtained niche for the statue of 
Galatea at the back—was perfect 

On the musical side, too, the oper- 
etta was expertly treated. Mr. Para- 
nov’s. student instrumentalists had 
learned to accompany flexibly and to 
relate the volume and texture of their 
playing to the voices of the singers. 
The tempos were delightful, and Mr. 
Paranov allowed the singers the prop- 
2r moments of sentimental excess 
without letting the score lose pace 
and continuity. As Galatea, the statue 
who comes to life and is finally sent 
back to her niche when her disagree- 
ably grasping character becomes ap- 
parent, Jacquelynne Moody looked 
altogether lovely and sang with a 
lilting charm and ease most becoming 
to the music. One of the impressive 
features of the singing in both operas 
was the musicianliness of all the stu- 
dent artists; another was the fact 
that none of them had trouble with 
high notes. 

Amelia Goes to the Ball was not a 
new production, nor was it conceived 
quite as sensitively as The Beautiful 
Galatea. Whatever Menotti may think 
about the work, I do not find Amelia 
interesting when it is played for low 
comedy; it rests upon a drawing- 
room situation and should be treated 
in drawing-room vein. Mr. Nagy fol- 
lowed the composer’s own example in 
stressing an element that seems to me 
to be false, and I was not happy abcut 
the result, although it was certainly 
achieved with competence and assur- 
ance. <A_ striking performance as 
Amelia was given by Shirlee E:n- 
mons, a soprano of real promise w/i0 
has just returned from a year’s stuily 
in Italy on a Fulbright fellowship 

—Crci. Smit 
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Martha Graham Presents 


New Danee at Juilliard 


By Rospert SABIN 
Or: of Martha Graham’s lyric 


masterpieces, a work for seven 

soloists and ensemble called 
Canticle for Innocent Comedians, was 
the novelty on the opening night of a 
season of six concerts given for the 
benefit of the Dance Scholarship Fund 
of the Juilliard School of Music in 
the concert hall of the school on April 
22 through 27. The work was com- 
missioned by the Juilliard School. The 
program on April 22, 24, and 26 was 
made up of Errand Into the Maze; 
Canticle for Innocent Comedians; 

1 Judith. On April 23, 25, and 27 
Miss Graham’s program offered Hero- 
diade; Canticle; and another work 
new to New York, her solo, The 
Triumph of Saint Joan, with music 
by Norman Dello Joio and décor by 
Frederick Kiesler. The Juilliard Or- 
chestra, conducted by Frederick 
Prausnitz, played all of the dance 
scores except that for Canticle for 
Innocent Comedians. Thomas Rib- 
bink, young American composer, 
wrote his score for that work for 
woodwind quintet, percussion, and 
baritone solo, without words, but be- 
cause of the exigencies of rehearsal, 
his music was played by Helen Lan- 
fer in a piano reduction, with per- 
cussion accompaniment composed and 
played by Saul Goodman in several 
of the interludes. 

The title of Canticle for Innocent 
Comedians was derived from a poem 
by Ben Belitt, a faculty member of 
Bennington College; it is published 
in his volume The Five-Fold Mesh. 
Miss Graham has explained the larg- 
er significance of her composition 
very clearly: “It is in praise for all 
the simple and neglected benefits. As 
we create our landscapes, worlds, 
places for happenings, as we enact 
our praises, as we do it in simplicity 
and joy, we are all innocent come- 
dians on the stage of life.” The sig- 
nificance of the term “innocent come- 
dians” becomes plain as soon as the 
dance begins, for the work is suffused 
with the spirit of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, 

The eight solos and 
danced in praise for “the simple and 
neglected benefits.” Miss Graham has 
entitled them simply: In Praises: For 
Sun; For Earth; For Wind; For 
Water; For Fire; For Moon; For 
Stars; For Death. These solo epi- 


duets are 


sodes are framed with interludes 
danced by the ensemble, which are in- 
terwoven with the solos in masterly 
fashion. Sometimes the choreogra- 
phy of the interludes repeats episodes 
of the solos, as if to expand and 
comment upon them; at other times 
it is used for contrast and built upon 
wholly different patterns and dynamic 
levels. Mr. Kiesler’s set, an ingenious 
yet completely functional group of 
moving panels and a doorway, blends 
with the movement. 

Canticle for Innocent Comedians 
rivals the lyric episodes of Miss 
Graham’s Dark Meadow in beauty of 
form. It even harks back to Primi- 
tive Mysteries in its naked simplicity 
of design and religious innocence of 
spirit. Technically it reveals that 
creative versatility that, time and 
again in her career, has enabled Miss 
Graham to turn from works of vio- 
lent, percussive, frenzied tragedy, to 
the purest, flowing lyricism. The 
power of the contraction and release 
which convulses the body and flings 
it like a whip in Judith is used with 
utmost subtlety in Canticle to im- 
part to the musculature a limpid 
quality and dream-like repose in at- 
titudes. 

In her present company Miss 
Graham has some of the most gifted 
young American dancers of the day 
and she has used them magnificently 
in this new work. Bertram Ross 
danced the first of the Praises, For 
Sun, with a body control and poetry 
of conception that marked his emer- 
gence as a mature artist. He is a 
gifted actor as well as dancer, for in 
his duet with Yuriko, in the second 
half of the Praise, For Moon, he was 
completely immersed in the poignant 
loveliness of the scene. Long before 
he began to move, he had projected 
the emotional quality of the dance. 
I know of no other episode in a con- 
temporary dance work, with the ex- 
ception of the scene in Juliet’s bed- 
room in Antony Tudor’s Romeo and 
Juliet, that rivals this unforgettable 
duet in its blending of almost agon- 
ized tenderness with an_ unearthly 
serenity of mood. Again, in the last 
of the Praises, For Death, Mr. Ross 
was a splendid foil for Pearl Lang’s 
electrifying personification. 

Mary Hinkson, a newcomer, per- 
formed her solo, For Earth, with a 
technical virtuosity that was carefully 
submerged in the beauty of her move- 


Martha Graham 
in Judith, a dance 
solo to music by 
William Schuman 


ment. She carried a flowering branch 
throughout the dance, drawing up her 
body around it at the close, like the 
closing of a petal, yet one was never 
conscious of it either as a prop or as 
a hindrance to her movement; it 
seemed almost a part of her body. 
Robert Cohan, who danced For Wind, 
and the duet For Stars, with Helen 
McGehee, revealed a superb tech- 
nique but considerably less sensitivity 
of dramatic feeling than he had dur- 
ing his appearances in Miss Graham’s 
company two years ago. Perhaps he 
is going through that period of pre- 
occupation with pure technique that 
almost all young artists undergo in 
their development. 

Miss McGehee danced her solo, For 
Water, and her role in the duet with 
Mr. Cohan with her customary fabu- 
lous technique. Her movement was 
not as free and flowing as that of 
Yuriko and Miss Lang, but it was 
superbly vital. At the end of the 
duet, For Stars, she was borne from 
the stage by Mr. Cohan in an ex- 
citing lift, involving intricate shifts 
of weight of which the audience was 
never allowed to become conscious. 
Stuart Hodes had the most extrovert 
of the solos, For Fire, which includ- 
ed some flirtation with three of the 
girls of the group and playful manip- 
ulations of a flower. He over-project- 
ed (especially at the first perform- 
ance of the work) but he danced bril- 
liantly, and he kept the mood from 
becoming cute, as it might have if a 
less forceful dancer had performed 
the role. 

Yuriko’s solo and duet with Mr. 
Ross, For Moon, was sheer beauty 
from beginning to end. She danced 





her opening solo without accompani- 
ment, and her body turned and twisted 
as freely as a branch in the wind. 
Never before has she had so purely 
lyric a role, and it revealed a sub- 
tlety of feeling that had not been ap- 
parent in her more brilliant and tech- 
nically assertive dancing. Equally 
fascinating was Pearl Lang’ s move- 
ment in the solo For Death. This role, 


with its echoes of Judith, was ob- 
viously close to Miss Graham's heart, 
yet Miss Lang made it completely 
her own. Very few dancers today 


command such plasticity and natural 
beauty of style combined with such 
tremendous dynamic strength as she 
revealed in this performance 

The ensemble, made up of Patricia 
3irsh, Miss Hinkson, Linda Margo- 
lies, Miriam Cole, Matt Turney, and 
Dorothy Krooks, danced superbly, 
shifting the scenery and moving 
around it with a keen sense of archi- 
tectonic values. Jean Rosenthal’s 
lighting was finely integrated with 
the décor and movement 


HE Triumph of 

Judith, was originally commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Orchestra, 
and was first performed in Louisville 
last year. Miss Graham's program note 
stated that “Joan of Arc still walks 
the highways of our imaginations. 
Her triumph is the one triumph-—-the 
deathlessness of vision.” She also in- 
cluded some quotations from the rec- 
ord of Joan’s trial that offer a clue to 
the pli an of the three sections of the 
solo. “I have done nothing except by 
Revelation” was written as a sort of 


>? 


(Continued on page 23) 


Saint Joan, like 
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A Remarkable Record: 
The Koussevitzky Foundation 


is ten years old. Established in 1942 

by Serge Koussevitzky, the foundation 
commissioned nearly fifty musical works 
in the course of its first decade, and has 
made other valuable contributions to the en- 
couragement of contemporary music and 
the furthering of music education. 

In the next few months various per- 
formances, programs, and broadcasts will 
be given in celebration of the anniversary 
of the foundation. In June, special broad- 
casts both in the United States and in 
Europe will commemorate the death of 
Koussevitzky, which occurred on June 4, 
1951. Mrs. Koussevitzky will be guest in 
a memorial program given by CBS in the 
Invitation to Music series. Other New 
York stations will offer similar commemora- 
tive programs. The Radiodiffusion Fran- 
caise will broadcast a Koussevitzky memo- 
rial program from Paris on June 4. On 
the same day the Pascal String Quartet will 
play at the United States Embassy a concert 
of works commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation. 

These observances, it should be noted, are 
not designed as tributes to Koussevitzky 
as a conductor. They are focussed upon 
the work of the foundation, which—despite 
the still vibrant memories of Koussevitzky’s 
accomplishments in the concert hall—con- 
stitutes the most imposing memorial to a 
great musician whose concern for the de- 
velopment of the art of music exceeded any 
concern for mere personal aggrandizement. 

The foundation was established in mem- 
ory of the conductor’s previous wife, 
Natalie Koussevitzky, with the broad pur- 
pose of “encouraging the growth of musical 
culture.” In January, 1950, Koussevitzky 
requested the Library of Congress to be- 
come the custodian of the foundation, and 
at that time he established a permanent 
endowment within the library budget. When 
the foundation thus became the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in_ the 
Library of Congress its purposes were more 
precisely specified than before. It has a 
dual function—to continue the commission- 
ing of compositions and to preserve as a 
permanent collection in the library all the 
original scores and manuscripts of works 
commissioned by the foundation. 

Looking at the list of compositions com- 
missioned by the foundation, one is struck 
by the general high quality. It is not often 
that an eleemosynary institution of this kind 
so completely avoids giving handouts to 
meretricious artists. The list is as notable 
for its wide range as for its exacting stand- 
ards. Both Stravinsky and Schonberg, who 
may be considered the antipodal composers 
of the past thirty years, are included. So 
are such other world figures of varied aes- 
thetics as Bartok, Honegger, Milhaud, Villa- 
Lobos, and Martinu. Such established 
American composers as Barber, Schuman, 
Hanson, Piston, Thomson, and Sessions 
have also been recognized by the foundation. 
At the same time, an international array of 
younger composers has been commissioned, 
although here, as seems proper in an enter- 
prise centered in the United States, the up- 
coming composers of our own country have 
been granted the largest share of the bene- 
fits. 

We may thank the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation for the impetus that led to the 
creation of such operas as Benjamin Brit- 


Ts: Koussevitzky Music Foundation 


ten’s Peter Grimes and Marc Blitzstein’s 
Regina, such orchestral works (to pick out 
only a few) as Bartok’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra, Copland’s Third Symphony, Piston’s 
Third Symphony, Malipiero’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, Stra- 
vinsky’s Ode, Hanson’s Piano Concerto, 
Messiaen’s Turangalila Symphony, and Dal- 
lapiccola’s Tartiniana. Since 1945 the foun- 
dation has also given its support to chamber 
music, although its chief resources are still 
devoted to works of larger format. Ina 
hands-across-the-sea gesture the foundation 
in 1948 turned over to the Committee for 
the Promotion of New Music, a London or- 
ganization, funds to commission symphonies 
by Peter Racine Fricker and Iain Hamilton. 
“To maintain the international coloration 
of its endeavors, the foundation has estab- 
lished a European advisory committee con- 
sisting of Henry Barraud, Ernest Anser- 
met, and Paul Collaer. With their wise and 
unbiased co-operation, the Library of Con- 
gress and Harold Spivacke, chief of its 
music division, will labor to keep the foun- 
dation’s activities worthy of the grcat 
musical citizen it commemorates. 


Student Recitals 
As a Gauge of Progress 


OR lo, the winter is past, and in our 

land is heard not only the voice of the 

turtle but the busy hum and clangor 
of countless student recitals. Professional 
musicians and seasoned concertgoers are 
apt to smile or groan at this tremendous 
yearly activity, but they should not overlook 
the importance of these eagerly awaited 
and painstakingly prepared events. For the 
student recital is the surest gauge of taste 
in education, and it contributes as much as 
anything to building the music public of 
the future. 

Without the patience and idealism of our 
music teachers, the standards of musical 
knowledge and taste would soon crumble 
before the onslaughts of popular entertain- 
ment and mechanical amusement devices. 

Psychologists keep warning us of the im- 
portance of doing, instead of merely listen- 
ing or watching. One of the most danger- 
ous aspects of modern mechanized civiliza- 
tion is the destruction of ability and initia- 
tive in the individual by forcing him into 
mass patterns of behavior and thinking. In 
no field has this tendency been more notice- 
able than in that of music. Millions of 
people get all their music by turning a 
knob or putting a nickel in a slot. We 
should not denounce such devices merely 
because they have capacities for evil as well 
as good. The radio, the phonograph, and 
the sound film have enormously enriched 
our musical life. But there is no substitute 
for music in the home, for the patient prac 
tice of the amateur, for the weekly lessons 
and practice sessions that bring music home 
to men’s bosoms, instead of letting it pass 
in one ear and out the other, like the cease- 
less chatter of modern advertising. 

The music teacher who takes advantage 
of the best educational material now avail- 
able, encouraging his pupils to play the 
music of the masters from the beginning 
is a true servant of the public. From Bach 
to Barték, a wealth of music for every 
degree of ability and taste is at hand. The 
hours of practice spent on music by Mozart, 
Schubert, Debussy, Hindemith, or Bartok 
are infinitely rewarding. Those same hours 
spent on trash go to waste. 
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ARLY this month Arturo Toscanini left New 
E York for a four-month stay in Italy. While 

there the conductor will make some record- 
ings with the opera company of La Scala in Milan. 
Pierre Monteux, who sailed for Europe on April 
28 for appearances with the Boston Symphony 
during its tour abroad, was given two awards 
shortly before he left San Francisco last month. 
He was named a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor by the government of France, and the San 
Francisco Symphony recording of Berlioz’ Sym- 
phonie ey ery conducted by him, was awarded 
the French Grand Prix du Disque. Fritz Mahler 
is conducting William Schuman's Undertow on 
May 21 with the Oslo Radio Symphony and on 
June 1 with the Danish State Symphony in Copen- 
hagen. On April 22 William Strickland conducted 
the Vienna Academy Chamber Orchestra in Walter 
Piston's Concertino for Piano and Orchestra and 
Samuel Barber's Knoxville, Summer of 1915 in 
aconcert of American music in the Austrian capital. 

Eugene Ormandy and his wife flew to Europe 
on May 15 to spend the summer. He has accepted 
invitations to conduct concerts in Helsinki, Oslo, 
Copenhagen, and Lucerne. Karl Kritz is in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, this month, where he will conduct 
Tosca on May 18 and Lohengrin on May 22 before 
returning to the United States to conduct light 
operas in Pittsburgh during the summer season. The 
musical director of the Sacramento summer operetta 
series will be Michael Kuttner. The ten-week sea- 
sor is to open on June 9. 

On April 20 Norman Dello Joio and his wife 
became the parents of a daughter, who was named 
Victoria. Darius Milhaud's opera Christophe 
Colomb is to be staged by Herbert Graf for pre- 
sentation by the San Carlo Opera Company of 
Naples on July 10. The occasion will mark the 
opening of a new open-air theatre in the Italian 
city. The 20th-Century Fox Film Corporation re- 
cently sent Jean Léon Destiné to Haiti to par- 
ticipate in the 150th anniversary celebration of 
Haitian’ independence and to make personal appear- 
ances. On May 16 the dancer and his company 
begin an engagement at the Roxy Theatre in 
New York. 

The role of Porgy in the coming revival of 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess is to be sung by 
William Warfield. After the opera production 
opens in Dallas in June, it will move to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York before being sent to 
Europe. Mr. Warfield will be obliged to leave the 
cast in December to fill concert commitments, but 
he is scheduled to rejoin the company in May, 
1953. Jennie Tourel went to Israel this month for 
her third tour in four seasons under the auspices 
of the Israel Philharmonic. She is replacing 
Jascha Heifetz, who was unable to go, After 
singing twelve concerts with the orchestra under 
the direction of William Steinberg and giving five 
recitals, Miss Tourel will go to Prades, France, 
where she is to sing in the Casals Festival on 
June 21 and 28. Following a six-week concert tour 
of Great Britain, during which he sang two recitals 
in the Royal Festival Hall in London and sang on 
two BBC programs, Burl Ives left this month for 
a tour of Australia and New Zealand. He will also 
appear in Honolulu. Irma Cooper has been en- 
gaged to sing soprano roles in operas and operettas 
in W urzburg, Germany, during the 1952- 53 season. 

After giving sixteen concerts in 22 days in South 
Africa, Szymon Goldberg choke to the United 
States to appear at the Ojai (Calif.) Festivals this 
month. Late in June Mr. Goldberg will go to 
Aspen, Colo., where he is to be a member of the 
faculty of Aspen Institute. On May 9 John 
Pennington left for a tour of South America. He 
will appear as violin soloist with various orches- 
tras in addition to giving recitals. Another violinist, 
David Montagu, is in this country after having 
a two years in Europe. He is appearing in 

the Midwest and California in May and June and 
is to return to Europe in January for more than 
forty concerts. Joseph Schuster goes to Israel in 

June, where he will play fourteen performances 
of the Dvorak Cello Concerto i in sixteen days. All 
of them will be with the Israel Philharmonic un- 
der the direction of Viadimir Golschmann. A 
series of concerts devoted to Bach’s cello composi- 
tions was given in London recently by Maurice 
Eisenberg. 

When the Queen Elizabeth reached Southamp- 
ton, England, on April 30, Benno Moiseiwitsch 
was taken from the ship directly to the hospital. 
He was said to be suffering from pleurisy and 
exhaustion. The pianist had just completed a series 
of recitals in the United States. On April 17 three 
vhysicians waited backstage while William Kapell 
gave a recital in Vancouver, B. C. Immediately 
after the concert Mr. Kapell, who was suffering 

from bronchitis, was ordered to bed. 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza bids Arturo Tosca- 
nini bon voyage as the conductor sails 
for European engagements in May, 1932 





Remo Bufano's puppet version of Walter 
Damrosch rehearses with Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink for some benefit concerts 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Pace, Pace 


Arturo Toscanini’s memorable benefit concert for 
unemployed musicians, given in Carnegie Hall on 
April 25, was signalized by an event long devoutly 
hoped for by many of his admirers but for many 
years out of the question. This was a reconcilia 
tion between Mr. Toscanini and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, once comrades and co-workers at La Scala 
and the Metropolitan but bitterly estranged since 
Mr. Toscanini resigned as chief conductor of 
the Metropolitan seventeen years ago. . . It 
was understood that Mr. Gatti-Casazza would at 
tend the Carnegie Hall concert, but he was afflicted 
with a heavy cold, and Mrs. Gatti-Casazza went 
alone. With others paving the way and accom- 
panied by Bruno Zirato and Margherita De Vecchi, 
she went to Mr. Toscanini after the concert, and 
he in turn went with her to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
room at the Savoy Plaza. There the two men 
were alone for so long a time that an after-con- 
cert engagement for Mr. Toscanini had to be de- 
layed. No statement was forthcoming except that 
there had been a complete reconciliation. . . . The 
next day, the pair had lunch together, and when 
Mr. Toscanini sailed on the Ile de France Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza went to see him off and there was 
again a protracted visit in the conductor’s cabin 


Same Old Sad Story 


The records for the ninetieth season of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony season, just com 
pleted, show that under the eight conductors, all 
toreign-born, five American compositions were per- 
formed. They were the work of Daniel Gregory 
Mason (conducted by Bruno Walter); Henry 
Joslyn (Erich Kleiber) ; Theodore Cella, the or- 
chestra’s first harpist (Sir Thomas Beecham) ; 
Wallingford Riegger (Kleiber); and Frederick 
Stock (Beecham). 


Network Gesture 


The cause of American music was _ notably 
served by the remarkable response to the contest 
and the high quality of the works chosen in the 
recent NBC symphonic competition. Awards 
totalling $10,000 were given to five native com- 
posers. Philip James received $5,000 for his Sta- 
tion WGZBX; Max Wald, $2,500 for his The 
Dancer Dead; ‘Carl Eppert, $1,250 for his Traffic; 
Florence Grandland Galajikian, $750 for her Sy m- 
phonic Intermezzo; and Nicolai Berezowsky, $500 
for his Sinfonietta. The five manuscripts were 
chosen from 573 submitted. The jury consisted of 
Walter Damrosch, Tullio Serafin, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, Frederick Stock, and Leopold Stokowski. 


Ranking the works in order of merit was entrusted 
to a National Committee of Award, which heard 
them played by the NBC Symphony under Eugene 
Goossens on May 1. The following Sunday the 
works were played again, in order of their ranking, 
with Mr. Goossens again conducting 


First Yaddo Festival 


Dominated by the spirited Aaron Copland, the 
First Yaddo Festival of Contemporary Music 
closed on May 1 on the Trask estate, near 5: 
toga Springs, N. Y. On the whole, the musical 


ifa- 


quality of the festival was remarkably good 
The deepest impression was made by the String 
Quartet of Israel Citkowitz miles away in 


spirit and outlook was the Sonatina by Oscar 
Levant, written in terms of jazz but with ideas 
of verve and _ distinction Other instrumental 
works heard were by Copland, Harris, Sessions, 
Piston, Berezowsky, Blitzstein, Gruenberg, Revuel- 
tas, Vivian Fine, and Henry Brant. Vocal music 
included songs by Bowles and Ives 





On The Front Cover 


RTHUR WHITTEMORE anp JACK 
A LOWE are both natives of western states. 
Mr. Whittemore was born in Vermillion, 
D., where he graduated from the state univer- 
sity. A teaching fellowship took him to the East- 
man School of Music, where he earned a master’s 
degree. Mr. Lowe, born in Aurora, Colo., began 
his musical studies on the violin, not turning to 
the piano until he attended college. He won a 
scholz arship to Eastman and received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees there. The two pianists’ as- 
sociation began in 1935 when Mr. Lowe was ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Whittemore, then direc- 
tor of music at the University of Rochester col- 
lege for men. They made their United State 
debut as duo-pianists at Town Hall in New York 
in 1940. They served four years in the Navy, re- 
turning to the concert stage in 1946. Since then 
they have toured regularly as recitalists and have 
appeared with such orchestras as the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Boston Symphony, 
and the Cincinnati Symphony. They have played 
in summer series at Lewisohn Stadium, Grant 
Park, and Robin Hood Dell. Besides standard and 
contemporary works, their repertoire includes 170 
of their own transcriptions. Their recordings are 
issued by RCA Victor. (Photograph by Bender, 
New York.) 











RECITALS 


Judith Doniger, Soprano 
Town Hail, April 16 


Judith Doniger had prepared one of 
the most imaginative programs of the 
season. It is a pity that she did not 
sing better, for her recital offered a 
feast of new songs and unfamiliar 
classics. Three compositions by Ameri- 
can composers were given their first 
New York performances — Ned 
Rorem’s Cycle of Holy Songs (being 
a sort of sonata on Four Psalms), 
Virgin Thomson’s The Tiger and 
Ernst Bacon’s The Little Stone. Miss 
Doniger also sang Henry Cowell’s St. 
Agnes Morning, David Diamond’s If 
You Can’t, and John Duke’s The 
Puritan’s Ballad. 

Rorem’s cycle has a bolder, more 
expansive texture and mood than 
most of his work and he has knit the 
four Psalm settings into a well uni- 
fied whole. Thomson’s setting of 
Blake’s immortal verse begins ef- 
fectively but fails to sustain the ter- 
rible urgency of the poem. The clar- 
ity of the text in the vocal line is im- 
peccable, as it always is in Thomson’s 
music. Bacon’s setting of Emily 
Dickinson’s philosophical poem is cute 
rather than ironic. For e. e. cum- 
ming’s charming and ambiguous poem 
Diamond has found exactly the right 
music; it is one of his best songs. The 
Cowell song might have been written 
by George Chadwick in a_ weak 
moment, and Duke’s commonplace 
setting of Elinor Wylie’s poem is 
scarcely worthy of the passionate 
verse. 

Miss Doniger sang Berlioz’ Mono- 
logue of Dido, from Les Troyens a 
Carthage, and Villanelle; Chabrier’s 
Fileuse, from Gwendoline, and Les 
Cigales; Honegger’s Priére, from 
Judith, and Les Cloches; Mendels- 
sohn’s concert aria Infelice ; and five 
of the less familiar Strauss lieder. 
She must have worked hard to pre- 
pare so unusual a program. The most 
notable defects of her singing were a 
tremolo on top tones, miscalculation 
of breath, and deviations from pitch. 
Leo Taubman was her expert accom- 


panist. 
—R. S. 





Columbus Boychoir 
Carnegie Hall, April 18 


The Columbus Boychoir, under the 
direction of Herbert Huffman, pre- 
sented a fresn and diversified pro- 
gram. There were sacred music by 
Lotti and Vittoria; excerpts from 


Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, in which a 
— quartet assisted; Mozart’s Bas- 
tien and Bastienne; and a modern 
group by Bartok and Britten. In ad- 
dition, Donald Bryant, accompanist 
for the choir, played three Chopin 
études. 

The little boys sang from memory, 
and their excellent pitch and precise 
entrances reflected credit on their di- 
rector. Their singing had the charm 
of the special timbre of boys’ voices, 
and the soloists sang creditably in 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, Britten’s A 
Ceremony of Carols, and the Mozart 
opera, which was acted in costume. 

The Mozart opera was one of the 
high points of the evening, for the 
dancing and acting were in heart- 
warming keeping with the combined 
precociousness and naiveté of the 
work. Another delight was the Brit- 
ten work, which is one of the com- 
poser’s best. The use of harp alone 
as accompaniment (it was played 
with patrician taste by Edna Phillips) 
is an inspiration, for it blends beauti- 
fully with the vocal timbre and never 
gets in the way of the extraordinarily 
sunny quality of the vocal writing. 


Schnabel Memorial Concert 
Museum of Modern Art, April 18 


The Artur Schnabel Memorial 
Committee sponsored this concert of 
the late pianist’s compositions in com- 
memoration of the seventieth an- 
niversary of his birth. Bruno Eisner 
and Alexander Schneider played the 
Sonata for Piano and Violin (1935) ; 
Frances Webster, accompanied by 
Beveridge Webster, sang five songs 
from Op. 11 (1901) and two songs 
from Op. 14 (1904) ; Helen Schnabel 
played Reverie (1896) and Seven 
Pieces for Piano (1947); and the 
Juilliard String er played the 
String Quartet No. 5 (1940). 

—N. P 


Mara Linden, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 20, 5:30 (Debut) 


Mara Linden brought to her first 
New York recital striking attributes 
of poise and personal charm, and 
unusual taste and musicianship char- 
acterized the Illinois soprano’s per- 
formances. An indication of her musi- 
cal awareness was her program, 
which included such out-of-the-way 
offerings as Falconieri’s Nudo Arciero 
and Sweeter than Roses, from Pur- 
cell’s Pausanias, as well as an array 
of modern songs. In addition to items 
by Debussy, Poulenc, Ravel, Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky, and Chanler, there 
were first New York performances 
of two settings by Dimitri Shosta- 








kovich of poems by Robert Burns. 
These evoked a remarkably Scottish 
atmosphere and showed unanticipated 
understanding of the texts. The ac- 
curacy with which the composer 
catches the unsophisticated naughti- 
ness of Coming Through the Rye was 
particularly beguiling. 

Miss Linden did some of her most 
engaging work in these songs and in 
Hindemith’s The Moon, in which, 
with the assistance of her excellent 
accompanist, Emanuel Balaban, she 
captured most successfully the 
wrenching quality of the song. Her 
performance of Mozart’s Exsultate, 
jubilate was notable for uncommon 
vocal flexibility, although a group of 
Brahms and Schubert lieder found 
her high tones pinched. On the whole, 
she displayed a pleasant voice han- 
dled with a high degree of skill, and 
with the aid of her good dramatic 
sense, the soprano was able to bring 
conviction to her offerings. 

—A. B. 


Barbara Berkman, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 20 (Debut) 


Barbara Berkman proved to be a 
conscientious and generally efficient 
pianist in a program of works by 
Bach, Mozart, Schumann, Debussy, 
Ravel, and Mana-Zucca. While her 
interpretations resembled more nearly 
those of an obedient student than of 
an independently inspired performer, 
her account of Schumann’s Carnaval 
did show evidence of some personal 
involvement. Mana-Zucca’s Sonata in 
A flat major, Op. 217, an understand- 
ably facile composition, was given its 
first performance. 

—A. H. 


League of Composers 
Museum of Modern Art, April 20 


To bring to a close its 29th season 
the League of Composers scheduled 
two programs devoted to new works 
by young composers. In this first con- 
cert works by seven composers, rang- 
ing in age from 22 to 36, were given. 
Those by Jacob Druckman and Wil- 
liam Flanagan were of some con- 
sequence. 

Druckman’s Duo for Violin and 
Piano (1949), beautifully played by 
Zvi Zeitlin and Lelan Parott, is an 
imaginatively handled work in three 
sections, Aria, Epigram, and Epi- 
logue. Within a well- organized frame- 
work, boldly-conceived material, often 
poetic, is smoothly developed. The 
contrapuntal writing is skilful, and 
it has color and richness of texture, 
without sounding thick. 

Flanagan’s Time's 


Long Ago 
(1951), a cycle of 


six settings of 
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poems by Herman Melville, includes 
Time’s Long Ago, Pisa’s Leaning 
Tower, The Night March, Monody, 
Under the Ground, and Lament. 
Naomi Ornest, soprano, was the 
singer, and James Brown played the 
accompaniments sensitively. The com- 
poser’s gift for w riting felicitous set- 
tings of English verse and effectively 
creating moods of tender, poignant 
sentiment is again in evidence in these 
songs. Even more rewarding are the 
varied and strong figurations in the 
accompaniments, which subtly com- 
plement and ornament the frequently 
oblique ideas in the text and keep the 
cycle’s sentiment from becoming 
monotonous. 

Robert Witt’s Divertimento jor 
Three woodwinds (1950), played by 
Elden Gatwood, oboist; Richard 
Miller, clarinetist; and Jerome 
Rabinowitz, bassoonist, is a creditable 
exercise in Stravinskyan style by a 
22-year-old composer. Robert David 
Cogan’s Three Songs (1950) — Al- 
mond Tree in a Bombed He 
(Spender), Alone (Joyce), and The 
Little Boy Found (Blake)—are a'so 
the product of a 22-year-old. Cogan 
writes a pretty, flowing vocal line 
above a clumsy mismated accorm- 
paniment. The songs were sung by 
Stephanie Turash, soprano, with Rus- 
sell Smith at the piano. 

Psalm II, for three equal mile 
voices (1951), is the work of Ray- 
mond Wilding-White, an Englisi- 
born composer living in Boston. The 
work’s dissonant close harmony ard 
odd figurations, give it an original, 





unvocal sound. In a_ performance 
badly sung by eight baritones under 
the direction of Peter Sozio, it 


seemed to have little meaning. Jolin 
Strauss’s Night Music, for Carine, t, 
piano, and string trio (1950), 
ploys some jazz ideas with subtlety r 
In spite of some conventional dis- 
sonance, it leans toward a lush cine- 
matic style. The performers were J. 
Cloyde Williams, clarinetist; Chaim 
Taub, violinist; Oscar Yatco, violist; 
Uzi Wiesel, cellist ; and Mr. Strauss, 
pianist. Edward Herzog’s Trio, for 
flute (piccolo), violin and _ cello 
(1950), a labored work, was played 
by Eugene Kushner, flutist; Abraham 
Shevelov, violinist; and Mr. Wiesel. 
The works by Witt and Druckman 
were played for the first time in New 
York. Those by Strauss, Flanagan, 
and Herzog, were played for the 
first time anywhere. 
—R. E. 


Celia Periman, Mezzo-soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 22 


Warmth of tone, good diction, and 
an unfailing sense of style marked 
Celia_Perlman’s performances at her 
first New York recital. Her interpre- 
tations were mature, intelligently 
thought out and genuinely felt; and 
her program included lieder by Schu- 
bert and Wolf; song-cycles by Wag- 
ner, Fauré, and Poulenc; and an 
English group. There were, however, 
vocal difficulties that marred Miss 
Perlman’s work from time to time. 
Her voice was a shade short on range 
and agility, and an occasional tremolo 
crept into her sustained tones. Lud- 
wig Bergmann was her sensitive ac- 
companist. 

—A. B. 


Grace Castagnetta, Pianist 
Carl Fischer Hall, April 23 


Grace Castagnetta played works by 
Vivaldi, Paradies, Chopin, Brahms, 
and Ravel—in addition to improvisa- 
tions of her own—in this recital spon- 
sored by the Carl Friedberg Alumni 
Association. 


—N. P. 
Mordecai Sandberg Oratorio 
Town Hall, April 22 
Mordecai Sandberg’s oratorio 


Ezkerah (I Remember) was given its 
first performance under the auspices 
of the American Society for the 
Musical Interpretation of the Bible. 
The work calls for quarter-tone sing- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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by Sergiu Celibidache, <~oaed wt zalez, soprano; Gabriela Villamonte 

lard ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic, 40 vn octane “ens wae 
ome throughout his third consecutive en- i, “ 4 ty oe "Shas 
able gagement at the head of the Mexican betes a ins soudiian — 

Yd Poenen: > 6 SNE Sie oF Rudolf Firkusny was soloist in the 
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a!so z, and his admirable baton Est 
yan oe eee taaior wih his capacity program Chavez’ = a 5 ig José Limén in a scene from his Antigona, one of five new works staged 
line for training an orchestra, brought the Violin ee Viviane Ber. by the Ballet Mexicano during the winter season in the Mexican capital 
_ pr Renin 6 8 new aetete love. ‘olan who commissioned Mr. Chavez ; ; ; 

2 LS ene anes an wae Biss ‘rite the concerto for her. The By Peccy Munoz seeks to live with happiness, peace, 

Rus- viiisky’s Second Orchestral Suite, 2 + ges fifty minutes long and is lassi and work for all. It is impossible to 

which was followed by fme-grained Chivez at his best. The main accent Tie. winter season of the Bal- describe the magnificence of Mr. 
ni: le pevformances of Mozart's Symphony is on the violin, whose part requires let Mexicano at the Palacio de Limén’s dancing on the opening night, 
ati in E flat major, K, 543, and Brahms's reat technical adroitness. The or- Bellas Artes brought five new for his body moved and was still with 

o prcond Sgungmeny. . 7 oo art, massive blocks of fas- ballets to the company’s repertory. such ecstasy, such anguish, and such 
rhe n the second concert the Mexican inating poco is masterfully writ- Antigona, with choreography by José faith that it was difficult to believe 
and brother and sister team of Hector 4 = : F Limén, music by Carlos Chavez, and that this was a man dancing rather 
inal, and Alicia Monfort were soloists in “The season came to a close with a scenery and costumes by Miguel Cov- than a mythical deity with unheard-of 

cee pes Sanwa Comin The concert in which Stravinsky con- arrubias, proved to be a masterful resources driving the world forward 

=: third concert offered a memorable ducted his own works. The program and impressive tragic ballet on the to a future stage of perfection, over- 
we presentation of Shostakovich’s Fifth contained the Pulcinella Suite, Card classical subject. Another work of coming all adversaries, and expressing 

- Symphony. Mr. Celibidache’s success Party, Scénes de Ballet, and the re- outstanding interest was Limdén’s a god’s suffering with the suffering 
os with this work led to its repetition in cent reorchestration of the Suite from Redes choreographed to music of of his people. ; 
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ae uz Maria Puente. 3) ix - ey’ ; 0, to music by’ to certain birds, is indicative of a 
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aim Alberu, a young Hungarian pianist, tional Institute of Fine Arts, has been Not being an admirer of the Rev- has used Italian music, Italian stock 

mati played the solo part in Franck’s Sym- launched with considerable success. In _ueltas composition, which had been’ characters, and a definitely Italian 

“~ phonic Variations. The season came the first two concerts, in the chamber- heard before only in its concert ver- style of dancing, almost classical, to 
ie to a close with a powerful interpre- music hall of the Palace of Fine Arts, sion, the writer was more than a lit- create a ballet that is not particularly 

= tation of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- the Choir of the National Conserva- tle impressed by the adaptability of important but is good entertainment 

wee Phony. tory, conducted by Jesus Durén, pre- Redes to the theatre and, especially, without being cramped by a narrow 
ham In addition to these seven concerts, sented Palestrine’s Sficon Brevis, Mil- to the dance. Mr. Limén’s excellent nationalism. Raquel Gutierrez, as the 

a Mr. Celibidache conducted five others haud’s Two Cities, and Bartdk’s choreography made full use of the chicken; Rosa Reyna, as the nightin- 

oe without pay, as donations to the Red The Way. The Mexican composer strong rhythms, often intensely folk- gale; and Nellie Happee, as a delight- 

so Cross and other charitable causes. Blas Galindo was represented by his _loric, of the piece, and Redes emerged ful cuckoo, were outstanding. 

“ One of these concerts was given_ in beautiful settings of poems by the as one of the finest Mexican dances. As a lover of Veracruz and the 
" the open air to an audience of five Chilean poet Pablo Neruda. In _ the The book, by José Revueltas, con- typical music and dances of that state, 
; thousand university students. Mr. second concert Haydn’s Cello Con- cerns itself with abstract philosophical the writer was enchanted by Miss 
Celibidache will return for the au- certo was played by the young Mexi-_ ideas. It does not treat a specific Flores’ choreography to Pablo Mon- 

tumr season of the Philharmonic Or- can cellist Guillermo Helguera, ex- period in Mexican history as have cayo’s Huapanga. Although the bal- 
chestra, sharing the schedule of eight cellently accompanied by the Chamber many earlier Limén dance works on let is not more than a dance interlude 
pairs of concerts with Erich Kleiber. Orchestra. native themes. Despite what seemed suited to a Broadway musical com- 
and Four concerts, among them a sym- to me rather subversive ideas, the edy, it was a happy creation and cap- 
rked THE season of the government-sup- phony concert by the Mexican Phil- theme is important and exciting in a tured the gaiety and good humor of 
her ported Orquesta Sinfénica Na- harmonic, under the direction of Mr. Mexican setting where the underdogs the people of Veracruz, as did the 

a cional was of considerable artistic in- Celibidache, were successfully given do exist most pitifully. Covarrubias décor. _ 

ently terest. Carlos Chavez conducted six by the Musical Youth of Mexico. Limon danced the role of the Grito, The Department of Dance of the 

_and of the seven Friday evening concerts | Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Tele- which represents, according to the Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, 

ychu- at the Palace of Fine Arts, and Igor phone received its first local perform- program notes, “the awakening of headed by Mr. Covarrubias, may well 

‘ Stravinsky was the guest conductor ance in a concert of the Mexican- conscience, creative strength, and lib- be proud of its fourth season of 
~ in the seventh. American Institute for Cultural Rela- erty.” As such, he is the inspiration, Mexican ballet, whic h has been a 

Mis: In the opening program Mr. Chavez _ tions. the guiding force, of mankind, which credit to the talents of all 
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Good Musie 
The Role of 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


N addition to the network broad- 

casts that bring serious music in 

varying amounts to New York 
listeners, there are a dozen or so lo- 
cal stations which the music lover 
can dial to find programs on all levels 
of seriousness. 

It should be possible—although I 
have never tested it and never intend 
to—to begin with the early morning 
light and continue for 24 hours to 
hear broadcast music of fair to su- 
perb quality. It would be mostly re- 
corded music, of course, for the 
smaller independent stations of neces- 
sity present few live performances. 
But it would be good music, of a 
variety as great as the existing rec- 
ord catalogues, in most instances at- 
tractively packaged in neat programs, 
sometimes entirely free from com- 
mercial announcements, and_ usually 
unencumbered by that other bane of 
musical broadcasting, the fulsome 
annotator. 

In surveying the programs of these 
stations, we must first differentiate 
between AM and FM broadcasting 
(amplitude modulation and frequency 
modulation). Many sets now in the 
possession of listeners offer only one 
or the other, although some can re- 
ceive both types of transmission. 
However, most stations in the New 
York area which carry programs of 
serious music are equipped for both 
types of transmission, so that an FM 
set will receive the signals of all but 
a few independent stations—WNEW, 
WINS, WBNX, WLIB, WMCA, 
and WOV. Of these, W NEW has one 
serious music project, of which I 
shall speak later; WBNX and WLIB, 
offer an occasional operatic or recital 
concert that will repay study of their 
programs. 


OST of the music that would fill 

that hypothetical 24-hour listening 
marathon would, however, come from 
New York’s two “music stations,” the 
New York Times station, WQOXR, 
and WNYC, which is municipally 
owned, with occasional assists from 
the large stations that are local out- 
lets for the four networks—WNBC 
for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, WJZ for the American Broad- 
casting Company, WCBS for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
WOR for the Mutual Network. 

WOQXR, long the paadl for a music 
broadcasting station, has settled into 
a formula that it probably finds profit- 
able and that listeners find generally 
agreeable. Complaints can be made 
about an increasing aura of com- 
mercialism in the station. Still, its bet- 


ter programs have maintained their 
standards, and one can dial out the 
lighter fare—the dinner concerts, 


morning melodies, and cocktail-time 
dance tunes—in favor of the really 
rewarding hours in its nineteen-hour 
broadcast day (seventeen on Sunday, 
when the opening time is 8 a.m. in- 
stead of 6—all times Eastern Day- 
light). Its daily schedule includes an 
hour-and-a-half symphonic’ program 
every morning (two hours on Sun- 
day), a mnoontime concert of an 
hour’s duration, and another in the 
evening {all minus five minutes for 
news plus an occasional weather re- 
port). The Sunday afternoon sym- 
phony concert lasts two hours, and 
there is a full-length opera broadcast 
each Sunday night. These are inter- 


on the Radio: 


Loeal Stations 


larded with violin personalities, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan concerts, Concert 
Stages, specialties, and so on, repre- 
senting almost every phase of the 
musical literature. 

In addition, WQXR is proud of its 
Studio Series, its search for musical 
talent in the schools, and its recently 
established Music Magazine. The last- 
named was originated and is con- 
ducted by Fred Grunfeld, who plans 
an hour’s music around a central 
theme each night of the week. The 
talent search is an annual educational 
project cosponsored by the station and 
the New York Times, which owns 
WOQOXR and eighteen FM. stations. 
Although the results were disappoint- 
ing this year in the quality of the 
material unearthed, the search will go 
on, with a distinguished panel of 
judges headed by Abram Chasins, 
music director of the station. 

The studio recitals are “live,” pre- 
sented by young artists). WQXR 
founded and continues to support a 
string quartet, which plays each Sun- 
day at 6 pm. From time to time, 
other special programs are arranged 
—for example, during the month of 
May, a series of organ recitals is on 
the agenda, sponsored by the Ameri- 
Guild of Organists. Eleanor N. 
Sanger is program director. 


NYC, having no commercial ties, 

is in the enviable position of doing 
a purely public-service job. On the 
other hand, its slim budget makes am- 
bitious programming out of the ques- 
tion, so that its achievements are all 
the more miraculous in view of its 
limitations. Repeated appeals to the 
Federal Communication Commission 
have not succeeded in securing for it 
a longer broadcast day, so that its 
AM facilities are shut off at 10 p.m. 
(11, during the present Daylight Sav- 
ing Time), while it begins at 6 a.m. 
(7 am. on Saturdays and Sundays). 
Because of its responsibility to the 
city, there are many hours devoted to 
public service programs apart from 
music. 

WNYC’s regular programs include 
a Sunrise Symphony from 7 to 8 
a.m.; a Masterwork Hour from 9 to 
10:30 a.m., repeated from 7 to 8:30 
p.m.; and a Midday Symphony from 
12 to 1 P.M., repeated at 10 P.M. 
After the AM transmission has shut 
down, WNYC-FM carries on with an 
hour of recorded chamber music, and 
three hours of serious works, under 
the title, While the City Sleeps. 

Many special programs are inserted 
between these staples. WNYC has for 
years picked up concerts in’ the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and it also sends its 
microphones into other museums, con- 
cert halls, and school rooms in the 
city to broadcast spot events of musi- 
cal interest. Seymour N. Siegel, di- 
rector, and Herman Neuman, musical 
director, take particular satisfaction 
in the annual American Festival 
series, when, for ten days, the major- 
ity of the station’s programs are plan- 
ned for both public hearing and broad- 
casting. This festival dominated the 
February schedule. The month of 
May was heavily influenced by Shake- 
speare. Plays and music with Shake- 
spearean origins or connotations filled 
a week’s programs. In June, an opera 
festival is scheduled, with nine full- 
length operas planned, and all pro- 
grams devoted to operatic music. An 
opera feature that has enjoyed great 
popularity during the past months 








Ninth Radio Poll Results 
To Appear in June Issue 


HE Ninth Annual Radio Poll 
of Serious Music conducted by 
MusicaL AMERICA is in prog- 
ress, and results will be published 
in the June issue. Ballots are in 
the hands of more than 850 daily 
newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. On streamlined bal- 
lots the critics will vote for fewer 
categories than before. They have 
been asked to comment on the type 
of musical programs they wish to 
see on television and to discuss the 
broadcasting of recorded versus 
live performances. 





continues on Sunday mornings—Mr. 
and Mrs. Opera, with Ruby Mercer 
and Ted Haig, who discuss and play 
a recorded opera, interview operatic 
personalities, and make the hour and 
a half altogether attractive and re- 
warding. David Randolph, head of the 
Randolph Singers, who regularly pre- 
sents Music for the Connoisseur, is 
another well-established WNYC per- 
sonality. 

WNYC has opened its facilities to 
musicians from many countries in a 
program called Hands Across the Sea 
directed by Mr. Neuman, and has 
brought to its microphones young 
musicians from many groups, includ- 
ing the musical fraternity Mu Phi 
Epsilon, and several local music 
schools and conservatories. 

In this survey we are not con- 
cerned with network broadcasts, for 
they receive attention from time to 
time, notably in the poll of serious 
music conducted by this magazine 
Occasionally a network program will 
not be carried by the New York key 
station, which remains independent in 
a portion of its time. On the othe 
hand, the network outlets in New 
York originate a program now and 
then for local transmission alone. For 
example, WOR carries a_ recorded 
opera presentation that is not heard 
on Mutual, on Sundays, from 1 to 
3:30 p.m. 

WNBC’s Music Through the Night 
is a similar local fixture. Widely cele- 
brated in its short existence (it was 
inaugurated Feb. 1), this is a pro- 
gram of recorded music from mid- 
night to 6 a.m., five nights a week. 
On Saturdays, the programs continue 
until 8 a.m. On Sundays, there is one 
hour, from midnight to 1 a.m. AIl- 
though the venture got off to a tenta- 
tive start, with far too many repeti- 
tions and a lack of central planning 
and taste, these matters have been 
adjusted, and the program is highly 
acceptable to those insomniacs who 
turn the radio on for company and 
who prefer good music to chatter and 
gossip from show-business centers or 
to talk of a more serious nature. 
Music Through the Night (which is 
persistently called “all-symphonic,” 
although it departs often from the 
orchestral literature) begins with an 
hour of Toscanini recordings, labelled 


Toscanini at Midnight. Then follow 
Keyboard Masters, Strings in the 
Night, Masterworks from France, 


Meet the Artist, Musical Americana 
(not an intentional plagiarism of this 
magazine’s column, I am sure), Music 
from the Movies, Light Classics, 
Symphony at Dawn, and the Boston 
Pops. As its library increases, the 
station shows developing responsibility 
and improvement in taste. The pro- 
gram has_ received commendation 
from many states, from Canada, and 
even from New Zealand, for WNBC 
is a powerful station. Letters have 
poured in by the thousands, evidence 
of an audience that, although not 
numerous and seldom articulate, will 
accept no substitute for the type of 
music they most want to hear. Ted 
Cott, NBC vice- -president and man- 
ager of the key station, and John 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Radio Musie 


(Continued from page 18) 
Grogan, program manager for the sta- 
tion and producer for this program, 
are both proud and amazed at the re- 
sults of their experiment. 

One segment of Music Through the 
Night deserves special mention for 
its excellence of content and presenta- 
tion. This is Masterworks from 
France, a product of Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, the French Broadcasting 
System in North America. For the 
past four years, stations throughout 
the hemisphere have broadcast these 
programs, which are prepared in 
Paris, in half-hour recordings of 
French music of all types. The 
masterworks series contains record- 
ings of conventional music, but most 
interesting are the works by contem- 
poraries, or of ancient music recently 
revived. One may hear Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier’s choral music and works 
by Le Flem, Schmitt, and Barraud as 
well as more familiar pieces by Ravel, 
Dukas, Fauré, and so on. 

Because of sometimes extensive 
commentary, and its pertinence and 
clever presentation, this program 
would probably be more welcome 
earlier in the schedule. However, even 


at 2 am. it is decidedly rewarding. 
Only one station in each community 
carries one or at most two types of 
these French records. They are in 
wide use through the country, for 
they provide a ready-made and cost- 
free introduction to a rich musical 
culture. 

As it presumably reaches a different 
audience, WABF, the leading FM 
station in New York, also carries 
these French programs, on Tuesday 
evenings in the present schedule. 


WABF continues, even in a recently 
curtailed schedule, to give outstand- 
ing musical value, and has won as 
wide an audience as is possible within 
the limitations of FM _ transmission. 
Appeals by its president, Ira Hirsch- 
mann, and many prominent musicians, 
educators, and authors, brought listen- 
er sponsorship for a great number of 
Sunday broadcasts during the winter, 
but the future of this tvpe of sup- 
port is uncertain. WABF is now 
heard from 7 to 11 p.m. every day. 
Its faithful audience hopes that it 
may return to full schedule in the 
fall. FM broadcasting seems to be a 
precarious venture at best. One New 
York station, WFDR, has recently 
had to close down because of lack of 
funds. The others, on which you may 
hear an occasional musical program 
of interest, are WFUV (which car- 
ries a good symphony concert from 
6 to 7 p.m.), KE2XCC, and WGHF. 

WEVD and WNEW are the two 
remaining local stations which pay at- 
tention to serious music to a ponder- 


able extent. WEVD’s Symphonic 
Hour, from midnight to 1 am. is 
well established and worth listening 


to if you tire of Toscanini and do not 
have recourse to FM. WNEW will 
regale you with symphonic - music 
from 8:35 to 10 on Sunday evenings, 
if you care for Benny Goodman as a 
commentator. The popular clarinetist 
and band leader has an approach that 
many laymen welcome — informal, 
with a neat blend of awe and irrever- 
ence. As a result of a syndication by 
Broadcast Music, Inc., Mr. Good- 
man’s commentaries have been sold to 
about 200 stations across the country, 
which supply their own recordings of 
the music discussed. 


Gianni Schicchi Ends 
NBC-TV Opera Season 


One of its best productions of last 
season, Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi, was 
repeated by the NBC-TV Opera 
Theatre on May 1, as the eighth and 
last of the current series. Conducted 
by Peter Herman Adler, and with a 
cast identical to last year’s, the pro- 
duction was even more successful than 
before, providing a strong argument 
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“ness. 


for the repetition of a good show once 
it has been set. Hans Busch was again 
the stage director, and Kirk Brown- 
ing the television director. The pro- 
duction was designed by Henri Cray- 
on. 

In the excellent cast were Ralph 
Herbert in the title role, Virginia 
Haskins as Lauretta, Robert Mar- 
shall as Rinuccio, Jean Handzlik as 
Zita, Ruth Kobart as Ciesca, Evelyn 
Keller as Nella, Kenneth Smith as 
Simone, Robert Gross as Marco, Paul 
Ukena as Betto, Hubert Norville as 
Gherardo, Emile Renan as Spinelloc- 
cio, Lloyd Harris as Amantio, Francis 
Monachino as Pinellino, Robert Hol- 
land as Guccio, and David Pfeffer as 
Gherardino. 

The singing-actors seemed to per- 


form with more zest and freedom 
than before, and the performance 
moved with spirit, including many 


felicitous details of camera work in 
an all-over picture of high effective- 
There was time within the 
hour of broadcast for a short excerpt 
from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite, 
danced by Mia Slavenska and Frede- 
ric Franklin. It added little to the 
lustre of ballet’s reputation as good 
television material. 

—Q. E. 


Schools Offer 
Music Festivals 
In Spring Months 


Spring music festivals and sympo- 
siums have become increasingly popu- 
lar with conservatories, colleges, and 
universities during the past few years, 
and this spring at least fifteen schools 
from coast to coast have sponsored 
such events. Two of them, the May 


Festivals at the University of Michi- 
gan, in Ann Arbor, and at Cornell 
College, in Mt. Vernon, Iowa, have 


celebrated golden anniversaries; the 
Eastman School of Music held its 

22nd annual Festival of American 
Music from April 28 through May 8; 
and the Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory of Music presented its twentieth 
annual Bach Festival on May 23 and 
24. Most of the others, however, are 
relatively young, if not brand new. 

One of the most interesting was the 
first American music festival ever 
sponsored by the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors. Held at North Texas State 
College, Denton, Tex., in co-operation 
with its school of music, the festival 
offered, on April 7, 8, and 9, concerts 
of music composed between 1915 and 
1950 by Henry Hadley, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, Henry Cowell, Ernst 
Bacon, Charles Ives, Walter Piston, 
Vincent Persichetti, Quincy Porter, 
Frederick Jacobi, Harold Morris, 
Robert Russell Bennett, Leo Sowerby, 
Virgil Thomson, Aaron Copland, 
Paul Creston, Gardner Read, George 
Gershwin, and Gena Branscombe. 

The Eastman festival offered first 
performances of orchestral works by 
Louis Mennini, Lyndol Mitchell, Ron 
Nelson, and Walter Hartley, in addi- 
tion to works by Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, Randall Thompson, Howard 
Hanson, Samuel Barber, William 
Schuman, Walter Piston, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, "Morton Gould, Uly sses Kay, 
Peter Mennin, Thomas Canning, In- 
golf Dahl, Carl E ppert, Weldon Hart, 
and Alfred Reed. 

The First Annual Southwestern 
Symposium of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Music was held on March 20, 21, 
and 22 at the University of Texas. 
Compositions by more than three doz- 
en composers—including Ellis Kohs, 
Gardner Read, Parks Grant, and John 
Donald Robb—were played in the ten 
programs, and round-table discussions 
were led by Herbert Elwell, composer 
and music critic of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

American composers and their prod- 
ucts were also the concern of festivals 
and symposiums at Oberlin College, 





ROYAL CHAT 


During their current European tour Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoft 
made their first appearance in Greece. While in that country the duo- 
pianists enjoyed a visit with the King and Queen. Above from left to 
right are Mr. Luboshutz, Queen Frederika, King Paul, and Miss Nemenoff 


on March 28, 29, and 30; the Juilliard rary Music Festival, on April 22, was 
School of Music, during the week of devoted to performances of Hinde- 
March 23; Illinois Wesleyan Univer- mith’s Chamber Music for Orchestra 
sity, on March 20, 21, and 22; Col- and Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Solda 


lege of Music of Cincinnati, on April Both these composers as well as Bar- 
7, 8, and 9; and the University of ték, Kodaly, Webern, Schdénberg, 
Alabama, on April 18, 19, and 20. Berg, Toch, Vauglian Williams, 
Works by contemporary Americans Ginastera, Rieti, Milhaud, Schuman, 
were included in festivals at the Uni- Barber, and others were represented 
versity of Redlands, from April 20 in the six programs of the ninth ar 

to 26; Wesleyan College, in Macon, nual festival of contemporary musi 
Ga., from Feb. 19 to 22; and the Uni- at Louisiana State University. Works 
versity of Houston, from May 20, 21, by several of these composers were 
and 22. also played in the wide-ranging £ 

_The final program of the Peabody ttival of contemporary arts at th 
Conservatory of Music’s Contempo- University of Illinois 
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Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 - August 1, 1952 


FALL SESSION 


September 22, 1952 - June 1, 1953 


For further information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


123 East 53rd St., Mew York 23 
Includes for 1952-1953 








Pianist 
“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
sicianship, clarity and musical 
tone.”—N. Y. HERALD, TRIBUNE 
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JOHN HERRICK 


BARITONE 


Concert — Radio — Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
171 W. 71 8t., New York 23, N.Y.—TR. 7-7594 


Carmen BERENDSEN 


BRILLIANT NEW TALENT 
"A Ate violinist.” N. Y. Times 


rs. Rep: George A. Jakobson 
17 : wi St., ae York 28 mB aT 9-7019 
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Soprano 
Excl. Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, 251 W. 57th N.Y. 19 
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New York Clubs 
Hold Convention 


The New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs held a three-day conven- 
tion in New York from May 8 to 10, 
in the Henry Hudson Hotel. Officers, 
who were re-elected for another bi- 
ennial term, include Mrs. A. Stuart 
Carpenter, of Salamanca, president ; 
Mrs. Ruth Chandler May, of New 
York, Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover, of 
Utica, and Mrs. Edward French, of 
Albany, vice-presidents ; Gordon Baitz, 
of Buffalo, corresponding _ secre- 
tary; Mrs. Harry C. Schroeder, of 
Brooklyn, recording secretary; and 
Mrs. Edward N. Neary, of Port 
Washington, treasurer. 

A reception on May 8 was the first 
of two evening events. Walter 
Ducloux, chief of the music service of 
the Voice of America, described the 
many activities of his department, 
which include an _ interchange of 
broadcasts between American and 
European cities. Music was provided 
by Una Hadley, pianist; Eldin Bur- 
ton, composer-pianist, and John Wum- 
mer, flutist, who played Mr. Burton’s 
Sonatina; and the Charles Pope 
Choristers, of Brooklyn. 

At a morning meeting on May 8, 
the visitors heard music by the Flush- 
ing Community Choral, Edith Baxter 
Harper, conductor, and Elspeth 
Leonard and Marion Comstock, duo- 
pianists. Frances Pappert spoke on 
the work of the Music Research 
Foundation. Geoffrey O’Hara led 
community singing. 

Claudette Sorel, pianist, National 
Artists Winner in 1951, and Beatrice 
Krebs, listed as a mezzo-contralto, 
New York State winner in 1951, gave 
the musical program at the banquet 
on the evening of May 9. Miss Sorel 
played Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Liszt, and Paganini-Liszt pieces, and 
Miss Krebs sang songs by Tchaikov- 
sky, Moussorgsky, and Celius Dough- 


erty, with Ruth Bradley Jones at the 
piano. 
Hans W. Heinsheimer, of G. 


Schirmer, Inc., a member of the edi- 
torial board of the Music Clubs maga- 
zine, was toastmaster. A panel dis- 
cussion of American Music on the 
Radio was conducted by Quaintance 
Eaton, associate editor of MusIcAL 
AMERICA, radio chairman for the New 
York federation. The panel members 
included Herman Neuman, music di- 


rector of WNYC; Abram Chasins, 
composer-pianist, music director of 


WOQXR;; Peter Herman Adler, music 
director of the NBC-TV Opera Thea- 
tre; Oliver Daniel, of the CBS music 
staff; and John Grogan, program 
manager for WNYC. A scroll was 
presented to Mr. Grogan in behalf 
of the federation for encouragement 
and award to WNBC’s new recorded 
program from midnight to dawn, 
Music Through the Night. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bullock, general 
chairman of the National Biennial, 
which will be held in New York next 
April, and Merle Montgomery, local 
chairman, discussed early plans for 
the convention. 

May 10 was Junior Day, with Ed- 
ward French presiding and programs 
by several groups and soloists. Miss 
Montgomery gave an address on the 
subject Can Work Be Fun? Dorothy 
White entertained in an afternoon ses- 
sion with her Fun with Music pro- 
gram. 


Moniuszko’s Halka 
Staged in Carnegie Hall 


On the afternoon of April 27, at 
Carnegie Hall, the Polonia Opera 
Company gave a performance of 
Stanislaw Moniuszko’s opera Halka 
with a cast that included Christine 
Sokolowska as Halka, Jan Kusnies as 
Stolnik, Mary Gloskoska as Zofja, 
Ladis Kiepura as Jontek, Jan Zado- 
rozny as Janusz, and John Lacy as 
Dziemba. The production was di- 
rected by Louis Kowalski and con- 
ducted by Walter Grigaitis. 


Kreutz Ballad Opera 


Produced at Columbia 


Acres of Sky, a ballad opera by 
Arthur Kreutz to a book that Zoe 
Lund Schiller constructed from a 
Charles Morrow Wilson novel, was 
given its first New York perform- 
ances by the Columbia University 
Theatre Associates in Brander 
Matthews Theatre beginning on May 

The work, commissioned by the 
University of Arkansas for the open- 
ing of its fine arts center in 1950, 
was produced here on a grant from 
the Alice M. Ditson Fund. It fur- 
nished one of the more dismal the- 
atrical evenings of the season, 

The locale, as might be guessed, is 
an Arkansas farm. It belongs to a 
family named Caldwell. The father 
has died; the will is yet to be read. 
The various. possible beneficiaries 
argue, discuss, and reveal their am- 
bitions and Philosophies of Life. 
There are a strong mother of the 
Grant Wood type, a dreamy son, a 
daughter who can come to No Good 
End, etc. Since none of them is more 
than a stock figure and none of their 
visions extends further than a life of 
illicit ease in Little Rock, this exposi- 
tion is somewhat lacking in dramatic 
bite. There is also a figure called the 
(Arkansas) Traveller, who serves as 
informer, raissoneur, confidant, and 
general dispenser of folksy platitudes 
and herald of the essential goodness 
of The Land. A person in overalls 
wanders on and sings from time to 
time. It does not add up to even 
passable theatre. 

The music is skimpy in quantity, 
with a few songs scattered among 
long stretches of spoken lines. None 
of them has any part in developing 
the meager action; and they merely 
slow down an already tedious play. 
There is a single recurrent instru- 
mental comment — a sort of string 
scraping that is apparently meant to 
represent the sound of an Arkansas 
fiddle, or gnats, or mosquitoes, or an 
obsessive thought. Whatever its pur- 
pose is, it is maddening. The rest is 
pretty pale, consisting of thinly-har- 
monized folk and pseudo-folk tunes, 
with one flash-back (or flash-for- 
ward) dance-hall sequence. 

The principals were Milton Carney, 
Frances Lehnerts, Frank C. Borg- 
man, Murray D. Edwards, Joan 
Ewig, Cleve Genslinger, Stephanie 
Turash, Mitchell Erickson, and Lor- 
enzo Herrera. Some sang; all had 
speaking parts. Otto Luening con- 
ducted, and Edward Reveaux was 
listed as stage director. None of them 
rose above the level of the material. 
Letitia Edwards’ choreography seemed 
unprofessional in conception, and its 
execution was embarrassingly inept. 

: —J. H,, Jr. 
Havana Organization 
To Sponsor Opera Festival 

Havana, Cusa.—The Sociedad Pro 
Arte Musical will sponsor an opera 
festival here from June 3 to 10. The 
repertoire will include Le Nozze di 
Figaro, to be conducted by Paul 
Breisach, and II Trovatore, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and Pagliacci, to be con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Antonicelli. The 
principal singers will be Brenda 
Lewis, Ellen Faull, Adelaide Bishop, 
Gertrude Ribla, Jean Madeira, Edith 
Evans, Mario del Monaco, Giulio 
Gari, Luigi Vellucci, Jan Rubes, 
Leonard Warren, James Pease, and 
Hugh Thompson. Herman Geiger- 
Torel will stage the works. 


Philadelphian Wins 
Brooklyn Institute Award 


Armand Basile, Philadelphia pian- 
ist, has been named winner of the 
1952 American Artist Award given 
by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. He will receive a grant of 
$200 and an appearance in the insti- 


tute’s major concert series at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music next 
season. Honorable mention was 


awarded to Sylvia Rosenberg, vio- 
linist. 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 








Artur Rubinstein Soloist 
In Liszt and Szymanowski 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 17 and 18: 
minor, Op. 4, 


Organ Concerto, G 
3 


Oe Ee errr Handel 
Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90 
 Gabiatad we ceeadkabaes ... Brahms 
Symphonie Concertante for Piano and | 
“Orchestra, Op. 60...... Szymanowski 
Piano Concerto No. 1, E flat me 3 
eb ekht a ata% Aszt 


It was a source of amazement that 
Artur Rubinstein could attain such 
yolume and cut through the most shat- 
tering orchestral fortissimos without 
once producing an ugly sound. But 
the great Polish pianist’s incomparable 
tone was not the only delight of his 
playing, for the ease with which he 
tossed off the staggering difficulties of 
the Liszt concerto and the poetic 
wealth he poured into Szymanowski’s 
Symphonie Concertante were no less 
admirable. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony gave 
Mr. Rubinstein the support his mag- 
nificent playing deserved. Earlier, 
though, the orchestra had provided a 
none-too-successful performance of the 
Brahms symphony. The middle move- 
ments were rather lackadaisical and 
their lines were something less than 
models of clarity. But the more vig- 
orous first and last movements—and 
the syncopated sections in particular— 
seemed to arouse Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
capacities to a much more convincing 
display. The Handel organ concerto, 
which was receiving its first perform- 
ance by the Society, was played with 
taste if with a shade too much re- 
serve; Edouard Nies-Berger was the 
musicianly soloist. 


—A. B. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Completes Its Season 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 20, 2:30: 


Symphony No. 3 ....... Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 1...... Tchaikovsky 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s final concert of the 1951-52 
season was given in high spirits. Mr. 
Mitropoulos repeated the Brahms 
Symphony from the Thursday pro- 
gram, and he conducted an eloquent, 
tonally sumptuous performance. One 
might disagree with his conception of 
the work, but one could not quarrel 
with the execution of it. 

Mr. Rubinstein played Tchaikov- 
sky’s B flat minor Piano Concerto 
with elegance, poetic sensitivity, and 
grandeur of style. It is actually a 
much better work than countless hard- 
working pianists have made it seem, 
and when it is performed by a master 
itsounds as fresh and brilliant as ever. 
Mr. Rubinstein achieved wonders of 
coloring and phrasing, especially in 
the slow movement. The orchestra 
and Mr. Mitropoulos were in top 
torm, and the audience recalled both 
soloist and conductor many times. It 
was pleasant to have the season close 
in an atmosphere of excitement rather 
than of decorous Sunday afternoon 


routine. 
—R. S. 


Mendelssoha's Elijah Sung 
In Benefit for Pension Fund 


In the extra performance of Elijah, 
given on April 16 for the benefit of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
thony Pension Fund, Janice Moudry 
aid David Lloyd replaced Martha 
Lipton and Richard Tucker in the 
mezzo-soprano and tenor solo assign- 
ments. Both Miss Moudry and Mr. 
Lloyd managed to sound good and 
Invest their parts with considerable 
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sincerity and dignity in spite of Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ headlong tempos. 


—A. H. 


Little Orchestra Presents 
Unfamiliar Vivaldi Work 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Sara Carter, 
soprano; Janice Moudry, contralto; 
Paul Knowles, tenor; Mack Harrell, 
baritone; Stanley Kimes, bass; mem- 
bers of the Westminster College Choir, 


John Finley Williamson, director. 
Town Hall, April 21: 
Juditha Triumphans .......... Vivaldi 


(First performance in New York) 


Scherman’s revelation of 
Antonio Vivaldi’s hitherto unknown 
opera sacra, Juditha Triumphans— 
Devicta Holofernis Barbariae, was an 
event that can accurately be described 
as historically interesting. Relatively 
few pages in the 236-year-old oratorio 
were imaginative enough to make a 
good case for repeated attentions to it, 
in view of the competition of dozens 
of stronger and more __ inspiring 
works of its general category. Nor 
was the performance given by Mr. 
Scherman and his associates com- 
pelling enough in its own right to 
carry the piece over its many routine, 
and even dull, spots. 

When it was first given in Rome in 
1716, Juditha Triumphans was prob- 
ably presented on the stage, in cos- 
tume and with appropriate bits of 
action. The stylistic line of demarca- 
tion between this sacred work with its 
Latin text and contemporaneous secu- 
lar operas with Italian texts cannot 
be clearly drawn; for most of the 
secular operas of the time were as 
statically conceived as Juditha Tri- 
umphans. From our point of view, 
the continual procession of A-B-A 
arias, relieved only by occasional brief 
fragments of recitative and a few 
choral movements, is devoid of dra- 
matic urgency, however apposite an 
occasional passing instrumental device 
or bit of word painting may be. What 
interest it has today inevitably de- 
pends on its purely musical content. 
Most of the time this is conventional, 
somewhat after the manner of the 
most run-of-the-mill florid arias of 
the Handel operas. The contribution 
of the chorus is slight, and with one 
exception is confined to the beginning 
and end of each of the two acts. 

Certain individual arias possess a 
degree of special charm. The central 
character of Judith, a contralto, comes 
out best. Her music covers a wider 
range of musical ideas than the rest. 
Her first aria, sung to a viola d’amore 
obbligato; another aria, accompanied 
by the mandolin and pizzicato strings; 
her lullaby to the drunken Holofernes 
and her climactic formal utterances 
and subsequent recitative at the mo- 
ment of the murder all display a dra- 
matic instinct Vivaldi fails to call 
upon in most other parts of the score. 

The plot is the familiar story of 
Judith’s visit to Holofernes’ tent and 
her decapitation of the unfortunate 
general for the sake of her own coun- 
try’s welfare. The incidents of the 
story could not be set forth in sketch- 
ier fashion than they are in this li- 
bretto, and the Latin text makes every 
conversational exchange (of which 
there are only a handful in the entire 
work) seem stiff and_ incredible. 
There is, however, an undeniable dig- 
nity about this extreme formality, and 
if the musical ideas were more con- 
sistently compelling the work would 
be truly impressive. 

Mr. Scherman seemed to me to 
have an admirable feeling for tempo 
and style. But his attempted resusci- 
tation proved, in the final analysis, 
to be somewhat pointless. It was 
written for virtuoso singers, who un- 
doubtedly gave life and excitement to 
the score by their technical skill, and 
rendered the recapitulations of the 
eternal three-part arias tolerable by 


Thomas 





Chloe Owen 


Doris Frerichs 


the improvisations and fireworks they 
added. Mr. Scherman’s singers were 
conscientious but pallid, and created 
no illusion that the golden age of sing- 
ing had returned. The best of the 
five was Paul Knowles, who plunged 
through his two very florid arias with 
fire and courage. 


—C. S. 
Gotham Orchestra 
Introduces Two Works 
Gotham Orchestra, Milton Rosen- 
stock, conductor. Doris Frerichs, 


pianist. Chloe Owen, soprano. Town 
Hall, April 27: 


Passacaglia Symphony Surinach 
(First American performance) 


Elegy (in Memory of Maurice Ravel) 

Diamond 
Variations Symphoniques Franck 
Serenade in E flat major Strauss 
Shéhérazade Ravel 
Janitzio Revueltas 


(First New York performance) 


Milton Rosenstock, who is usually 
kept busy on week nights conducting 
musical comedies, brought his Gotham 
Orchestra, enlarged to 53 members, 
together for the third concert of its 
career. He opened a_ remarkably 
pleasant program by introducing an 
excellent work by the Spanish com- 
poser and conductor Carlos Surinach. 
The Passacaglia Symphony is made 
up of the conventional four symphonic 
movements, each cast in passacaglia 
form. Each is compactly and clearly 
constructed out of sharply delineated 
themes, and the character of each is 
established with the skill and sureness 
of a mature craftsman who has some- 
thing to say. 

The concert also ended with a pre- 
miere, the Mexican composer Silves- 
tre Revueltas’ Janitzio. The title re- 
fers to a small island, and the com- 
poser has admittedly drawn a musical 
postcard in this brief piece. Color- 
fully orchestrated and dominated by 
a gay, organ-grinder tune, it has the 
verve, brashness, and general effect 
of Chabrier’s Joyeuse Marche. 

Chloe Owen sang Ravel’s Shéhéra- 
zade with admirable understanding of 
the text and musical style. Her vocal- 
ism was secure, and she brought a 
variety of apt coloration to her per- 
formance. Doris Frerichs’ playing of 
the Franck work was tonally suave 
and technically perfect, but expres- 
sively a shade phlegmatic. 

During the first half of the pro- 
gram Mr. Rosenstock’s conducting 
was somewhat rigid. Thereafter it 
became more flexible, and his presen- 
tations of the Strauss, Ravel, and 
Revueltas scores were wholly praise- 
worthy. The orchestra played well, 
and the performance of the Strauss 
woodwind serenade was particularly 
delightful. 

—R. E. 


Little Orchestra Presents 
Bizet's Les Pécheurs de Perles 


As its second and last post-season 
offering the Little Orchestra, conduc- 
ted by Thomas Scherman, gave a 
concert performance of Bizet’s Les 
Pécheurs de Perles in Town Hall on 
April 30. The cast held Jean Bartl as 
Leila,- David Poleri as Nadir, Martial 
Singher as Zurga, and Kenneth Smith 
as Nourabad. The Westminster Choir 
was on hand to deliver the choral 
parts. 

To describe this opera as unfamiliar 
to New York audiences would be a 


vast understatement. A recurrent item 
in France, it has been given complete 
at the Metropolitan in only one season 
—1916-17, when it opened the sched- 
ule and had two further perform- 
ances, all with Frieda Hempel, En 
rico Caruso, Giuseppe de Luca, and 
Léon Rothier as its cast. Before that, 
the first two acts had been given once, 
in 1896, a season that found the man 
agement experimenting with curtain- 
raisers for the first American produc- 
tion of Massenet’s La Navarraise 
Fresh from hearing Les Pécheurs 
de Perles for the first time, it is not 
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ing and string playing, and the two 
pianos used in this performance were 
tuned a quarter-tone apart. In spite 
of these departures from conventional 
musical practices the prevailing musi- 
cal style and sonority of the oratorio 
was more nearly that of post-roman- 
tic music than of a new idiom. Stuart 
Sankey conducted the nine singers 
and small string ensemble that per- 
formed the oratorio. 

—A. H. 





Tippett Oratorio 
McMillin Theatre, April 25 


A Child of Our Time, an oratorio 
by the English composer Michael Tip- 
pett, was given for the first time in 
this country on April 25 by the Co- 
lumbia University Chorus and Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Jacob Avshalomoff, 
conductor. The soloists were Hazel 
Gravell, soprano; Joan Bruckheim, 
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contralto; Russell Oberlin, tenor; and 


Robert Dunlap, bass. The presenta- 
tion, repeated on April 26, was under 
the honorary sponsorship of the Brit- 
ish Consul General. 

Completed in 1941 and first per- 
formed in London in March, 1944, 
Tippett’s oratorio is highly regarded 
in England, where it has frequently 
been performed. A not wholly suc- 
cessful attempt to integrate some odd- 
ly assorted elements, the work has 
sufficient beauty to make its American 
premiere long overdue. Certainly it 
deserves further performances by 
choral groups in this country. 

The text, written by the composer, 
is based on “the actual incident of the 
shooting of the German diplomat von 
Rath by a young Jewish refugee 
named Grynspan in the German lega- 
tion in Paris, toward the end of 1938, 
while trying to obtain papers to se- 
cure the eventual freedom of himself 
and his mother, who was still in Ger- 
many. The repercussions of this in- 
cident involved one of the most ter- 
rible of the official German pogroms.” 
Tippett’s literary style, largely Bib- 
lical with overtones of William Blake, 
is shrewdly devised for musical de- 
velopment through phrase repetition 
by chorus and soloists. 

In structure the oratorio is pattern- 
ed after Handel’s Messiah. Requiring 
about an hour and a quarter to per- 
form, it is divided into three parts. 
The first contains general prophecy 
and description of the state of the 
world; the second tells the story, and 
the third comments on it. At the end 
of each section and in two other 
places Negro spirituals are inserted, 
as chorales are in the Bach passions. 

The harmonic idiom is basically dia- 
tonic, although the orchestral score 
grows quite dissonant at times. The 
choral writing owes something to 
Holst, but it is mainly written in a 
style Tippett has evolved, it is said, 
from long study of the Tudor madri- 
galists. This style is remarkably flex- 
ible for setting words idiomatically. 
It provides coloristic devices, rhyth- 
mic freedom, and the harmonic bite 
of false relations in polyphonic writ- 
ing. The more elaborate solos are 
written with a genuine sweetness and 
purity of line. 

Some of the rhythms have a strong 
popular flavor—a tenor solo begin- 
ning “I have no money for my bread” 
resembles a tango. The spirituals are 
conventionally harmonized. Rather 
elaborately scored, they maintain their 
dignity and native simplicity, and the 
shift from oratorio style to spiritual 
is ingeniously bridged by extensions 
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SIGNATURES FOR TWO 


Thomas L. Thomas autographs programs for two youthful admirers, follow- 
ing his recital for the Civic Music Association of Clarksdale, Miss. 


of a solo line or introductory choral 
phrases. 

The choral and orchestral perform- 
ance was adequate if not completely 
smooth, and Miss Gravell and Mr. 
Oberlin were particularly effective in 
their solos. Mr. Avshalomoff is to be 
thanked for having introduced a work 
that is frequently moving in the im- 
mediate emotional impact of the sub- 
ject and in the original and skillful 
setting provided by the composer. 


—R. E. 


Harry Zaratzian, Violist 
Town Hall, April 27, 2:30 (Debut) 


Harry Zaratzian, a member of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
made an impressive showing in his 
first solo recital here. He had been the 
guiding spirit behind a program of 
Armenian chamber music last season, 
and the present occasion was also in 
the nature of a chamber-music after- 
noon, for he had the expert collabora- 
tion of Artur Balsam in Milhaud’s 
Sonata No. 1; Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 
120, No. 2; Krenek’s Viola Sonata 
(in its first New York performance) ; 
and Hindemith’s Sonata, Op. 11, No. 
4. The violist and the pianist were 
joined by a string quartet for Turina’s 
Scéne Andalouse, which rounded out 
the program. Mr. Zaratzian played 
every work on this diversified list 
with admirable style and impeccable 
technique, and his rich, dark tone was 
exhibited to particular advantage in 
the Hindemith sonata. 

The new Krenek sonata, in atonalis- 
tic idiom, seems to be mainly con- 
cerned with the interaction of moods. 
The first movement (the best part of 
the work) is gracious and light, al- 
most Viennese in its lift. A frenetic, 
rather contrived movement with a 
slow, darkling middle section follows. 
The last movement fuses the moods 
of the other two in a texture some- 
what like the first but more sober, 
less dreamy, and not nearly so spon- 
taneous. 


—A. B. 


Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 27, 5:30 


This year’s crop of Aristo Artists 
turned out quite well. The young 
singers, presented in the sixth an- 
nual concert of the Aristo Music 
series, were Mary Hixon, soprano; 
Lois Toman, contralto; Robert Hol- 
land, tenor; and W illiam McCully, 
bass-baritone. Each sang a group of 
solos and a duet, and all four were 
heard in a quartet from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 

Miss Hixon was the best all-round 
performer. She sang a Mozart aria, 
and songs by Strauss, Brahms, De- 
bussy, and Cimara with an excellent 
sense of their shifting style and used 
her agreeable voice generally well. 


Mr. Holland’s voice production was 
also good. Although his Irish tenor 
voice was pretty, it did not seem cap- 
able of much color, and apart from 
his knowing delivery of David's s ng 
from Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, his 
interpretations were a little placid. 
Miss Toman sang Mahler’s Ich hab’ 
ein glihend Messer with compelling 
intensity, but except in a few ring- 
ing high tones her breath support was 
not all it should have been. Mr. \Me- 
Cully’s big, booming voice was the 
best natural instrument, but his inter- 


pretations were immature. Alice 
Wightman was the accompanist. 
—A. B. 
Choral Masterwork Series 
Carnegie Hall, April 27 
Robert Shaw introduced Francis 


Poulenc’s Stabat Mater to the Uni ted 
States at the final concert in this 
season’s series. Haydn’s The Crea- 
tion, scheduled for performance later 
this spring, will be given in next sea- 
son’s series. The other works on the 
program were three motets by Hein- 
rich Schutz and Igor Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms. The Robert 
Shaw Chorale was accompanied by 
the RCA Victor Symphony in the 
Poulenc and Stravinsky works. 
Poulenc has attempted nothing 
revolutionary or profoundly mystical 
in his beautiful Stabat Mater. It is a 
straightforward, melodically delight- 
ful work that is often reminiscent of 
the composer’s songs in its subtle 
harmonic coloring. The contrapuntal 
technique displayed in the piece is 
sound, although not extensively used. 
As always with Poulenc, the balances 
and blending of vocal and _instru- 
mental timbres are flawless. This 
music is urbane, yet truly religious in 
style. The chorus sang beautifully, 
and Evelyn McGarrity performed the 
soprano solos in Vidit suum; Fac, ut 
portem; and Quando corpus with a 


clear and penetrating, if somewhat 
harsh, quality of voice. One of Mr. 
Shaw’s major virtues is his  insis- 
tence upon linear as well as mass 


strength in choral climaxes, and 
Poulenc’s music benefited enormously 
from this treatment. 

Schiitz’s settings of Psalm Cxx 
VI: 5-6, Die mit Thranen Siaen; of 
Matthew III: 3- 11, Ich bin eine ru- 
fende Stimme; and Revelation XIV: 
13, Selig sind die Toten, are Nos. 10, 
15, and 23 from a collection, Musi- 
calia ad Chorum Sacrum, first pub- 
lished in 1648. They are masterpieces 
of a period, before the emergence of 
J. S. Bach, that was so fruitful in 
German music, and so quickly for- 
gotten, not only by Bach’s immediate 
successors but by later generations. 
Mr. Shaw conducted the motets with 
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Graham 


(Continued from page 13) 
motto, followed by three divisions: 
The Garden (“The voice came to- 
wards the hour of noon, in summer, 
in my father’s garden.’ ): The Field 
(“Take the standard in the name of 
the King of Heaven.”); and The 
Square (“Take everything peaceful- 
ly; Have no care for thy martyrdom ; 
in the end thou shalt come to the 
Kingdom of Paradise.”). 

The first and third sections of this 
dance are portraits of Saint Joan’s 
heart and soul; the second is a tri- 
umphant proclamation of her pa- 
triotic fire and great practical ability. 
The most perfect is the first, in 
which the message of the voices is 
heard. Miss Graham has never moved 
more beautifully, or looked more 
deeply into the human heart than in 
this study of the simple girl, trans- 
figured by a message of terrible re- 
sponsibility and frightening glory. In 
the second section, The Field, she 
looked imposing in tights simulating 
mail, and she performed the most 
wonderful dance with a sword I have 
ever seen. Yet the choreography, 
faithfully echoing the music, lost 
something of the soaring inspiration 
and spiritual intensity of the first 
part. Perhaps Dello Joio felt that 
Joan's worldly triumphs should be 
echoed in worldly music. At any rate, 
this section of the score has touches 
of bombast, for all its blazing colors 
and melodic invention. The third sec- 
tion returns to the inner Joan, and all 
is well. 

Frederick Kiesler made one griev- 
ous error of judgment. He designed 
a huge, garishly painted curtain with 
a fleur-de-lys, which was used to open 
and close each section. It was at this 
that the audience was compelled to 
look at the end of the solo, instead of 
at the figure of Joan, as she moved 
forward from a bier at the back of 
the stage in a silvery mantle, trans- 
figured by her martyrdom. By all 
means, this curtain should be kept out 
of sight at the end of the work. Saint 
Joan “does not rank with Judith as a 
seamless and emotionally overwhelm- 
ing work of art, but it is still an im- 


pressive achievement. Dello Joio’s 
score 1S oOver-insistent and somewhat 
unvaried, yet it has good material, 


dramatic power, and endless vitality. 
Miss Graham has never danced 
better than she did during this series. 


Ably seconded by Stuart Hodes, as 
the Creature of Fear, she made Er- 
rand Into the Maze as gripping as 


ever. Both she and May O’Donnell, 


who appeared as guest artist, danced 
Herodiade with tragic grandeur. 
Judith roused the audience at the per- 
formances I witnessed to understand- 
able frenzies of excitement. Mr. 
Prausnitz and the orchestra played 
brilliantly, and Miss Lanfer played 
the Ribbink music capably. This lat- 
ter score will have to be heard in its 
original form before we can_ tell 
whether its lack of color and incisive- 
ness was due to intrinsic defects or to 
the alteration of instrumentation. This 
week of distinguished concerts not 
only aided the dance scholarship fund 
of the Juilliard School but offered 
further justification of William Schu- 
man’s vision in estabishing the dance 
department and inviting several of 
the greatest artists of our time to join 
it. 


OTHER DANCE 


Garth, Hodes, and Margolies 
92nd Street YMHA, April 20 


This was one of the most interest- 
ing concerts that the YM-YWHA 
Dance Center has offered this sea- 
son. The first half of the program was 
devoted to six solos by Midi Garth: 
Prelude to Flight; Pastoral; Hither, 
Thither ... Whither; Predatory Fig- 
ure; No Refuge; and Worship of a 
Flower. Miss Garth is one of the 
most original, psychologically percep- 
tive, and boldly experimental of our 
younger modern dancers. As her first 
two solos proved, she is a fine lyric 
dancer, but she is most gripping in 
such elemental studies as Predatory 
Figure, an inhuman, terrifying vision 
of nature in her most ruthless as- 
pects, and No Refuge, an exploration 
of the world of human agonies and 
of the subconscious. Miss Garth of- 
fers no naive gesture language, but 
a direct expression of states of be- 
ing; she moves superbly, organizing 
her dances with an almost unerring 
sense of form and balance. 

Stuart Hodes has vastly improved 
in body dynamics and expressive free- 
dom since last season. His new 





com- 
position, No Heaven in Earth, a 
rather puzzling study in _ introspec- 
tion for three figures, is visually well 
integrated, even if its motivation is 


not always clear. Basically, it is 
concerned with the struggle of a hu- 
man soul to communicate with others. 
Linda Margolies and John Smolko 
were the assisting dancers in an elo- 
quent performance. Mr. Hodes also 
danced two solos—Surrounding, Un- 
known; and Flak. 
Miss Margolies’ 


duet, Curley’s 





L. H. Jorud 


DANCER INTO POTTER 


Marina Svetlova shapes a pot at the Archie Bray Foundation's pottery 
unit, after her company's program for the Helena (Mont.) Community 
Concert Association. From left to right: Max Hartman, Miss Svetlova's 
father; Dolores da Silva, dancer; Pete Voulkos, ceramist; Theodor Haig, 
pianist; Miss Svetlova; Robert Calder, dancer; Margaret Blackburn, Mon- 
tana representative for Community; Archie Bray, association president 


May, 1952 


Wife, based on Of Mice and Men, 
is a mature and original handling of 
the theme. She makes the girl a 
lonely, appealing figure rather than 
a tart, which gives the situation a note 
of deeper tragedy. Both she and Mr. 
Hodes performed the work beauti- 
fully, and the strangling was grip- 
pingly realistic, though stylized in 
action. Her solo World on a String 
was merely cute, and the solo De- 
monium was less interesting as a 
composition than as a vehicle for some 
stunning movement. David Tudor 
was pianist for Miss Garth and Eu- 
gene Lester for Miss Margolies and 
Mr. Hodes. Both played expertly. The 
lighting by Tharon Musser and Theda 
Taylor was excellent. 

—R. S. 
Pearl Lang and Group 
Kaufmann Auditorium, May 4, 3:00 


Pearl Lang is not only one of our 
most beautiful and technically accom- 
plished modern dancers but also a 


choreographer of steadily growing 
promise. This recital included two 
major novelties. Ironic Rite is a 


study of “the shadows of the past 
about us” and of “the fatherhood of 
error taught dutifully, learnt de- 
votedly.” It ends with a note of hope, 
for as the program note declares 
“there is always the tiny arc up which 
the future climbs.” This work begins 
cogently with ritual celebrations and 
the initiation of two children but it 
falls apart in the second half. It needs 
drastic revision to establish continuity 
of feeling and design, but it has the 
makings of an excellent composition. 

Miss Lang had a splendid company 
of dancers to work with, and she gave 
them inventive and challenging move- 
ment. The roles of the women were 
danced by Mary Hinkson, Dorothea 
Douglas, Patricia Birsh, and Matt 
Turney; the Men were Bertram Ross, 
David Wood, Dale Sehnert, and Mur- 
ray Gitlin. The roles of the Daugh- 
ter and the Son were performed by 
two profoundly gifted children, Carol 
Dellaglio and Bruce Marks. They im- 
mersed themselves completely in their 
dance roles, achieving a finish and 
projection that any mature artist 
might be proud of. Ed Herzog’s score 
was too thin and undramatic to con- 
tribute much impact to the work, but 
had an appropriate ritualistic feeling. 

More compact and equally imagin- 
ative is Legend, based on the episode 
of the exorcism from S. Ansky’s play 
The Dybbuk. By using an unfolding 
strip of material to outline the magic 
circle on the stage, she achieves an 
extraordinarily vivid spatial pattern 
She was a lovely and tragic figure as 
the Bride, treating the death in terms 
of purest lyricism. In sombre con- 
trast were the figures of the Master 
Rabbi and_ Disciples, powerfully 
danced by Mr. Ross, Mr. Wood, and 


Irving Burton. Morton Feldman’s 
music was pale, but right in mood 
and color. 

Miss Lang’s solos, Moonsung, to 


music by Barték, 
music by Barber, 


and Windsung, to 
have exquisite line, 
tension, and flow, and she danced 
them to perfection. Song of De- 
borah was stirringly danced by Miss 
Lang and Mary Hinkson. It seems 
less strident and better balanced than 
it did in its original performance in 
1949, and it remains a bold, almost 
brutally realistic study of religious 
exaltation and horror. 

The program ended with El Peni- 
tente, with choreography by Miss 
Lang’s teacher Martha Graham and a 
model score by Louis Horst. As the 
Penitent, Ronne Aul danced with de- 
votion, although he was too extrovert 
in the opening solos of flagellation 


3ertram Ross sustained the imper- 
sonality of the Christ Figure without 
faltering. Miss Lang danced the 


roles of the three Marys as expres- 
sively as she had in previous per- 
formances. Only in the final Fes- 
tival Dance did one miss the sure 
touch of Miss Graham, who never 
allowed the mood to become merely 
playful, as Miss Lang did, this time. 
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(Continued from page 21) 

easy to see immediately why a work 
of such quality should have had so 
summary an international career. The 
reflection that the American public 
has never supported great quantities 
of French opera in general brings the 
problem into clearer focus. Faust, 
Manon, Samson et Dalila, Louise, and 
Pelléas et Mélisande, with Lakmé re- 
vived periodically as a_ coloratura 
vehicle, have had the fullest his- 
tories. But compared with the favor- 
ites of the Italian repertoire their 
total of performances has _ been 
meager and their box-office history 
disappointing. The same general pat- 
tern has been followed in other coun- 
tries. 

Les Pécheurs de Perles, for all its 
charm, is somewhat paler than its 
more ‘popular compatriots, and it is 
a long way from exuding the the- 
atrical phlogiston that makes Carmen 
now the lone sure-fire French opera 
in the international repertoire. None- 
theless, the earlier Bizet opera is 
very beautiful, often strikingly so, 
and in a better, more Gallic world 
would deserve a kinder fate. 

Written in 1863, when Bizet was 
25, ten years before he began Carmen, 
Les Pécheurs de Perles is a polished, 
mature score. It has libretto trouble, 
it is true, but only in a negative way. 
Once its setting in ancient Ceylon and 
its situation of sworn masculine 
friendship versus love for the same 
girl and love versus the girl’s dedica- 
tion to Brahma are accepted, the story 
moves in a straight, reasonable line. 
Possibly reasonableness is the trouble. 
3izet’s first serious theatrical effort 
has exoticism but only temperate 
exotic musical colorations; it has 
romance but not much strength of 
passion, a perfectly practicable story 
but not much action. 

Its finest moments are lyric ones, 
and these occur, generally speaking, 
in the most familiar excerptable por- 
tions. The Nadir-Zurga duet in the 
first act, Au fond du temple saint, is 
masterfully written for tenor and 
baritone, and when not cut for re- 
cording purposes has a declamatory 
middle section that relieves and rein- 
forces the unison harmonies that 
come before and after. Nadir’s en- 
suing romance, Je crois entendre 
encore, is a touchingly evocative, 
long-lined melody, and the second act 
scene beginning with the Nadir’s 
song, De mon amie, and leading into 
his duet with Leila is as fine as any- 
thing of its kind. None of these 
shows striking originality of thought, 
although there is always a definitely 
individual coloration. At other places 
there are reminiscences of Grand 
Opéra as filtered through Gounod; 
the choral writing is vigorous but 
conventional. But nearly a hundred 
years after the fact what difference 
do influences make? The point should 
be that at its best Les Pécheurs de 
Perles is a very lovely opera indeed. 

Mr. Singher was by light years the 
best thing about the performance. In 
solid, tractable voice, he sang with 
that command of the long French line 
and the suave, completely clear dic- 
tion that make him so nearly a unique 
artist in this country. His presence 
and example seemed to bring out the 
best in Mr. Poleri, and aside from a 
few constricted tones in the passaggio 
and above and some poorly supported 
soft tones he delivered his music with 
constant beauty of sound and fine 
breadth and musicality of line, if not 
the utmost refinement of coloration. 

Miss Bartl, the possessor of a 
small, sweet voice of the variety said 
to be usually assigned to Leila, sang 
timidly and with unimaginably pale 
verbal emphasis. A marked tremolo at 
the top did not make her contribution 
more ingratiating. Mr. Smith dis- 
charged his priestly duties with fine 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Italo Montemezzi 


ITALO MONTEMEZZi 


Verona, Itaty.—Italo Montemezzi, 
76, composer of L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
died here on May 15. 

Born at Vigasio, near here, on Aug. 
4, 1875, he was trained to become an 
engineer. He had studied piano as a 
child and eventually decided to be- 
come a musician. It took months of 
intensive study and three applications 
before he was accepted by the Milan 
Conservatory. He graduated from 
there with a diploma in composition 
in 1900. However, he once stated that 
most of his knowledge of orchestra- 
tion was derived from listening to 
performances at La Scala in Milan. 

His first opera, Giovanni Gallurese, 
was produced in Turin on Jan. 28, 
1905. His second, Hellera, also given 
in Turin, on March 17, 1909, was a 
partial success. 

L’Amore dei Tre Re, his third 
work, based on the play by Sem 
Benelli, was three years in the mak- 
ing. An admirer of the playwright’s 
work, he had contracted for the 
operatic rights to L’Amore dei Tre 
Re even before Benelli had written 

When it was finally produced at 
La Scala on April 11, 1913, his repu- 
tation was established. The work was 
presented by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company the following year, on Jan. 
2, 1914, and has returned to the 
repertoire several times since then. It 
was last staged there in the 1948-49 
season. 

Subsequent operas by Montemezzi 
were La Nave, given at La Scala in 
1918 and by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company in 1919; La Notte di 
Zoraima, in one act, produced at La 
Scala in 1930 and at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1931; and L ‘Incantesimo, which 
was given its first performance over 
the National Broadcasting Company 
network in 1943. The Metropolitan 
also staged Giovanni Gallurese in 
1925. Although these works are re- 
vived from time to time abroad, none 
has achieved the success of L’Amore 
dei Tre Re. 

Montemezzi also composed a sym- 
phonic poem, Paolo e Virginia, in 
1929, which was played under the 
composer’s direction by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The composer visited the United 
States several times. He conducted 
L’Amore dei Tre Re at the Metro- 


politan, and he conducted. the pre- 
miere of L’Inc antesimo. He lived 
for several years in Beverly Hills, 


Calif. At his 75th birthday party there 
in 1950 he received the Star of Italian 
Solidarity for musical achievement. 
In 1924 he was awarded a silver 
wreath by the directors and manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera. 

In 1921 he married Katherine Leith, 
New York pianist, in Paris. 





Obituaries 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


WILiAMsBurRG, VA.—Catharine A. 
Bamman, 69, New York concert 
manager for 25 years, died in her 
sleep on April 20, following a heart 
attack. She had lived here for the past 
several years. 

She was born in New York on 
Sept. 25, 1882. Because of an early 
interest in music she opened a man- 
agerial office in 1913 in her home at 
436 W. 154th St. The first artists to 
appear under her management were 
the Barrére Ensemble, conducted by 
Georges Barrére, flutist ; Reinhold 
von Warlich, baritone; and Horace 
Britt, cellist. Later, she moved to of- 
fices in W. 39th St. 

She continued her operations for 
two decades, introducing rather un- 
usual personalities and ensembles. For 
several seasons she managed the 
American tours of Yvette Guilbert 
and for two years the tours of the 
London production of The Beggar’s 
Opera. Also appearing under her 
sponsorship were the Trio de Lutece 
(Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Paul Kefer, 
cellist; and Mr. Barrére) : Francis 
Rogers, baritone: Sascha Jacobinoff, 
violinist; Povla Frijsh, Alice Gentle, 
and Lucy Gates, sopranos; the Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky Ballet; the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet; George Copeland, Kath- 
arine Goodson, and Harold Henry, 
pianists; and Os-Ke-Non-Ton and 
Tsianina, American Indian singers. 

Miss Bamman took over the man- 
agement of the Barbizon Plaza Con- 
cert Hall in 1930, presenting Concerts 
at Nine for several seasons and re- 
taining a few of her artists under 
personal management. She retired i 
1938. Her sister, Norma, a dietician 
at the Williamsburg Restoration 
hotels, survives. 


WILL VON TILZER 


Will von Tilzer, 68, New York 
music publisher, died on May 14 fol- 
lowing a heart attack while driving 
his automobile near Yonkers. Head of 
the Broadway Music Corporation, he 
published such songs as Put Your 
Arms Around Me, Honey; Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game; and I'll Be 
with You in Apple Blossom Time. 
He was the brother of the late Harry 
von Tilzer, song writer and rival 
music publisher, and Albert von Til- 
zer, also a song writer. He was oné 
of the founders of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. The von Tilzer’s family 
name was originally Gumm. 


PAULINE CURLEY BONELLI 


Woonstock, N. Y.—Pauline Curley 
Bonelli, 63, former operatic soprano 
and divorced wife of Richard Bonelli, 
died in a fire that destroved her home 
near here on May 4. She had been 
confined to her bed by illness during 
the previous week. She appeared with 
her former husband, whom she mar- 
ried in 1917, both in this country and 
abroad. She sang with the Monte 
Carlo Opera Company in 1925, and 
she appeared in motion pictures. She 
was divorced from Mr. Bonelli in 


1933 


THEODORE PRIES 


WASHINGTON.—Theodore Pries, 24, 
pianist who had appeared as soloist 
with the National Symphony and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, died here on 
April 16 of Hodgkins disease. 


MRS. CASIMIRO DELLO JOIO 


Antoinette Dello Joio, 62, mother 
of Norman Dello Joio, composer, died 
in New York on May 11 


MRS. HUGH ROSS 
Elaine de Sincay Ross, wife of the 


organist and conductor, died in New 
York on May 13. 






























Elisabeth Schumann 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


Elisabeth Schumann, 63, German 
opera and lieder singer, died at the 
Memorial Hospital in New York on 
April 23 after several month’s illness, 
She had given her final New York 
recital at Town Hall on Feb. 5, 1°50, 
when she was accompanied by Brno 
Walter. 

The soprano was born at Merse- 
burg on June 13, 1888, the daughter 
of an organist. She studied in Ham- 
burg with Alma Schadow and made 
her operatic debut there in 1910, as 
the Shepherd in Tannhauser. She re- 
mained with the company for seven 
years. 

She made her debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera on Nov. 20, 1°14, 
as Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier. Dur- 
ing her single season there she also 
sang Papagena, Musetta, Gretel, the 
Forest Bird, Marzelline in Fidelio, 
and small roles in Das Rheingold, Die 
Walkire, Gotterdammerung, and Par- 
sifal. 

In 1919 Richard Strauss, then di- 
rector of the Vienna Staatsoper, en- 
gaged her for the company, and she 
stayed with it for almost twenty 
years. She was one of the leading in- 
terpreters of Mozart roles there, and 
created the part of Ilia in Strauss’s 
revision of Idomeneo. Other parts in- 
cluded Mimi, Micaéla, and Adele in 
Fledermaus. 

She meet many 
Munich Festivals; in Berlin, London, 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro; 
and in Copenhagen, where she was 
decorated by the Danish government. 

In 1921 Mme, Schumann and Rich- 
ard Strauss made a tour of this 
country. She was soloist with orches- 
tras that he conducted and gave re- 
citals in which he was accompanist. 
In many cases their appearances 
marked the return of the German 
language to the concert halls. 

She was in France when Hitler 
took Austria in March, 1938, and be- 

cause of her opposition to the Nazis 
ae did not go back to Austria until 
after the second World War. She 
decided, instead, to make the United 
States her home. She continued to 
give lieder recitals, for which she 
was widely acclaimed. She joined the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia in 1938, and she was 
head of the voice department when 
she died. 

She is survived by her son, Gerd 
Puritz, program producer with the 
3ritish Broadcasting Corporation, and 
three grandchildren. 


times at the 


ROXY HARRIETT GROVE 


Waco, Tex.—Roxy Harriett Grove, 
professor of piano at Baylor Uni- 
versity and Waco correspondent jor 
MusicaL America, died here on Jan. 
9. She was a past president of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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The Lighthouse School: 


Musie for Blind Students 


By Roserr SABin 


NE of New York's most inter- 

esting and unusual music schools 

is housed on the fifth floor of a 
building at 111 East 59th Street. It has 
only three pre-requisites for admis- 
sion: a love of music, a desire to 
study, and blindness. Anyone, of any 
age, color, or creed may enter. Special 
talent is not necessary, although it is 
welcomed and encouraged. Those who 
prove fitted for a professional musical 
carecr are awarded scholarships in the 
nation’s leading music schools. And 
the tuition is absolutely free, for the 
budget of this school is met largely 
by public contributions. It is the 
Lighthouse Music School, a flourish- 
ing branch of the institution founded 
46 years ago by Winifred Holt 
Matlier. 

This June the music school of the 
Lighthouse of New York Association 
for the Blind will celebrate its 23rd 
anniversary. When it opened, in 1929, 
it had an enrollment of 125 totally 
blind and sight-conservation students. 
The first subjects taught were piano, 
violin, notation, organ, and elements 
of music. 

Today, the school has a staff con- 
sisting of Charles J. Beetz, director, 
a blind pianist, composer, and teach- 
er who has made substantial contribu- 
tions to methods and devices of in- 
struction, fifteen other teachers, and 
two secretaries. Of the teachers six 
are blind. The present curriculum of 
the school includes piano, organ, vio- 
lin, cello, saxophone, clarinet, voice, 
braille notation, staff notation, ear- 
training, harmony, theory, piano and 
string ensemble, and a teachers train- 
ing course. There are two choruses, 
the Young People’s Chorus, a mixed 
group of 25 boys and girls, and the 
Lighthouse Women’s Choral Ensem- 
bley made up of seventeen young 
women. 

In age, students of the school range 
from five to seventy. All degrees of 
musical aptitude are represented. 
Many of the students turn to music 
lor recreation. Others have talent on 
a protessional level. Since 1946, 25 
students from the Lighthouse Music 
School have been awarded scholar- 
ships by the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, the Cape Cod Music Center, the 
Ethan Allen Music Center, and the 
Manhattan School of Music. Other 
markedly talented students have been 
given lessons with distinguished pri- 
vate teachers. In earlier years the 
public schools did not accept blind 
pupils, Now that more progressive 
and informed ideas about. the blind 





are prevalent, they do. Many of these 
students come to the Lighthouse for 
music lessons. Among the special 
funds which have been donated to 
the school for musical education are 
the William N. Cohen Music Fund, 
the Ralph S. Neuburger Fund, the 
Baker Scholarship Fund, and the 
Webster Theile Scholarship Fund. 
Concert and opera tickets for blind 
students and music lovers are donated 
by individuals and concert agencies. 


HE musical education of the blind 

presents problems that have taxed 
the ingenuity of teachers and inven- 
tors for centuries. They have been 
solved brilliantly, and today it is pos- 
sible for a blind musician not only 
to acquire a good technique but also 
to enjoy a vast literature that has 
been made available in braille scores. 
One of the most fascinating aspects 
of this education is the problem of 
notation. Many experiments were 
tried before a workable system was 
found, and it has taken over a cen- 
tury to improve and to standardize 
that method of reading and writing 
music. 

One hundred years ago, on Jan. 6, 
1852, died Louis Braille, one of the 
great benefactors of mankind, whose 
name is immortalized in the system he 
invented. Born in 1806 in Coupvray, 
near Paris, the son of a_harness- 
maker, he was blinded at the age of 
three when he injured his eye by 
piercing it with an instrument in his 
father’s shop. At the age of thirteen, 
in 1819, he entered the Institute Na- 
tionale des Jeunes Aveugles in Paris 
(National Institute for the Young 
Blind), where he became a professor 
in 1828. Before he was twenty, 
Braille had begun to experiment with 
his alphabet of embossed dots, and by 
1829 he was applying it to musical 
notation. Five years later, in 1834, 
he considered his system ready for 
general use. A word or two about the 
care of the blind before his day and 
the institute where he studied will in- 
dicate the progress in general and 
musical education of the blind, of 
which he took advantage. 

Paris was the birthplace of the first 
public effort to benefit the blind, ac- 
cording to Sir Francis J. Campbell. 
As early as 1260, Louis IX founded 
the Hospice des Quinze-Vingts, which 
cared for 300 blind persons. In 1749 
the philosopher Diderot wrote a Let- 
tre sur les aveugles a l’usage de ceux 
qui voient (Letter on the blind for 
the use of those who can see) which 
caused him to be sent to the Bastille 
for three months because he had of- 


fended the ecclesiastical authorities 
by his speculations about how the in- 
tellectual and moral nature of man is 
modified by blindness. Rousseau vis- 
ited Diderot in prison and interested 
himself in the problems of blindness. 

The situation of the blind in eight- 
eenth-century France was still pitia- 
ble. Hundreds were reduced to beg- 
gary, and their plight stirred the 
compassion of the philanthropist Val+ 
entin Haitiy, who in 1785 founded the 
Institute Nationale des Jeunes Aveu- 
gles, the first school for the blind, and 
who was the first to print books in 
raised characters. Haiiy was a friend 
of. the blind Viennese pianist, organ- 
ist, singer, and composer, Maria 
Theresia von Paradis, for whom Mo- 
zart composed his Piano Concerto in 
B flat major, K. 456. Fri. Paradis 
toured Europe as a virtuosa and later 
established a music school. Her com- 
positions, which she wrote down in 
a special notation, were widely per- 
formed in her day. 


HE Institute Nationale des Jeunes 

Aveugles was only 34 years old 
when young Braille entered it. He 
was not only a brilliant student but a 
talented musician, and he became or- 
ganist at a church in Paris. Thus he 
was interested from the beginning in 
applying his system to the needs of 
music. Hatty and others had experi- 
mented with embossed letters and sim- 
plified letters, but it was Captain 
Charles Barbier, a French officer, who 
first conceived of using embossed dots 
instead of embossed lines for his al- 
phabet and other symbols. He invent- 
ed a perforated slate, with which the 
blind could write. This method, how- 
ever, was still clumsy and _ intricate. 
Braille adopted the principle of em- 
bossed dots and developed it into an 
efficient system, which prevails with 
certain modifications throughout the 
world today. 

sraille discovered that six dots were 
the maximum number that the index 
finger could cover comfortably at one 
time. He therefore chose a rectangu- 
lar figure of six dots in two parallel 
vertical rows of three each as the 
basis of his system. By omitting vari- 
ous dots and changing their place- 
ment he obtained sixty-three different 
arrangements. These were ample to 
provide symbols for the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, for numerals, punctuation 
marks, contractions, and notational 
symbols. It is important to realize 
that the symbols that sighted people 
associate with letters or notes have 
no significance to the blind, unless 
they are carefully trained to recognize 
them by touch. Letters and notes 
and other symbols that are perfectly 
efficient as visual symbols are impos- 
sibly complex and cumbersome as 
touch symbols. 

In 1929 an international congress 
met in Paris for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing the symbols used in Braille 
musical notation. Much confusion was 
cleared up, and a system was estab- 
lished that was adequate even for 
the transcription of complex modern 
orchestral works. 

The first ten letters of the alpha- 
bet, from A to J, are formed from 
various combinations of the upper 


four dots in the rectangle of six dots 
used by Braille. The letter A, tor 
example, is symbolized by the lot in 
the upper left hand corner of the rec- 
tangle; B by the addition of the dot 
immediately below that one; ¢ by 
the addition of the dot beside it, etc. 
The next ten letters, from K to 7, 
are formed by adding one dot at the 
bottom of the rectangle to the sym- 
bols for the first ten. The letter K is 
symbolized by the dot in the upper 
left hand corner used for A, plus the 
dot in the lower left hand corner ot! 


the rectangle. The letter l nsists 
of the same two dots used for B, 
plus the one below them, et The 
rest of the letters (with the excep- 
tion of W) are formed by adding 


two dots at the bottom ot the rectan- 


gle to the symbols for 4, Bs te Se 
and E. The letter U, tor example, 
is symbolized by the upper left hand 


corner dot used for A, plus two dots 
at the bottom. Still further s nbols 


for common words like and, f r, and 
the, for combinations like ch and gf 
are obtained by adding either one or 
two lower dots, in different « bina- 


tions. If the dots are identified by 
number they are counted downwards 
from the upper left, with dot 1 umber 
four being the dot at the upper right 
of the rectangle. The capital sign, dot 
6, in the lower right hand corner ot 


the rectangle, placed betore a letter, 
indicates that it is a capital. To ob- 
tain the numerals, from 1 to , a 
numeral sign, consisting of d 3, 4, 


5, and 6, that is, the lowest dot on the 
left side of the rectangle and all three 
on the right, is placed before the 
ter symbols for A through / 


HE application of these linquistic 
touch symbols to musical notation 
is highly ingenious. The symbols tor 


the seven notes C, D, E F, G, A, B, 
and their time values are taken trom 
the Braille alphabet. The cor plete 
3raille alphabet is arranged in tour 
lines of ten symbols eac!l In the 
first line are the symbols 
letters A through J; in the s nd, 
the letters K through 7; 
the letters 7 through Z and symbols 


for the words and, for t and 
which: and in the fourth line sym- 
bols for the diphthongs ci, nM, sit, 
th, wh, ed, er, ou, and ow, and the 
letter WW’. 


The last seven symbols in each row 
of the alphabet are used for notes. 


If the seven notes from C to B are 
whole notes or sixteenths, the sy1 bi Is 
for them are the same as the last 
seven in the third row of tl lpl a- 
bet. If the seven notes are halt or 


32nd notes the symbols are the same 
as the last seven in the second row 
of the alphabet. If the notes are quar- 
ter or 64th notes the last seven s) 


bols in the fourth row are used If 
they are eighth or 128th notes the 
last seven symbols in the first row are 
used. Anyone who has learned the 
3raille alphabet, therefore, can reaG 
notes quickly and accurately Phe 
context makes it plain whether a note 
is a whole note or a sixteenth, so that 
no confusion arises from the duplica- 
tion of symbols. Rests are symbol 
ized in the same way, with the same 


(Continued on page 34) 


Photos by Jane Robb 


Left: A blind student plays from music written in Braille. Center: Charles J. Beetz, director of the Lighthouse Music School in New York, explains equipment 


tor reproducing musical symbols so that the blind can feel them. 


Moy, 1952 


Right: Music printed with enlarged notes anc staves is used by students with poor eyesight 
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(Continued from page 22) 
profound devotion. Let us hope that 
he will include in future programs 
some of the equally noble religious 
works of Samuel Scheidt and Johann 
Herman Schein, Schiitz’s © greatest 
contemporaries. 

Whether one finds much religious 
feeling in Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms or not, one can always admire 
its wonderful harmonic texture, its 
contrapuntal originality and ingenuity, 
and its supreme concentration. The 
chorus sang the work admirably, 
especially the lovely peroration of the 
third movement, and the orchestra 
was firmly controlled if not as pol- 
ished in its performance. 





—R. S. 


Adolphe Frezin, Cellist 
Town Hall, April 28 


Adolphe Frezin made a distinguish- 
ed second appearance as recitalist in 
Town Hall in a program built around 
two of Bach’s unaccompanied suites 
for cello—No. 1, in G major, and No. 
3, in C major—and containing, in ad- 
dition, Boccherini’s Adagio and Al- 
legro in A major; Brahms’s Sonata 
No. 1, Op. 38; and Debussy’s Sonata. 
In 1948 Mr. Frezin came to the 
United States from Belgium to suc- 
ceed his compatriot, the late Robert 
Maas, as cellist of the Paganini Quar- 
tet. Mr. Frezin’s experience as a 
chamber musician undoubtedly con- 
tributed strongly to the success of 
this recital, for it was in refinement 
of style and interpretation that his 
artistry was most telling. Irrespon- 
sible virtuosity was conspicuous by 
its absence, but the cellist was not 
wanting in technique; his assured 
realizations of the unaccompanied 
compositions were proof enough of 
that. Music for its own sake was 
enough for Mr. Frezin and Paul 
Ulanowsky, his flawless partner in 
the cello and piano works, and their 
sensitive revelations of it provided 
rich pleasures for their listeners. 


Branscombe Chorale 
Town Hall, May 1 


Gena Branscombe directed the 
Branscombe Chorale in a program of 
early English and Italian songs, ex- 
cerpts from operas by Parker and 
Kodaly, the bell chorus from Mahler’s 
Third Symphony, and works by 
Schumann, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Thom- 
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son, and Freed. The women’s chorus 
was assisted by Brent Williams, ten- 
or; Ruth Harsha and Alice Wight- 
man, pianists; Charles Heaton, organ- 
ist; and William Kraft, timpanist. 


Marymount College Glee Club 
Town Hall, May 2 


Hugh Ross directed the glee club 
of Marymount College, a school for 
women, in a program of old and new 
music that ranged from a Palestrina 
setting of the Magnificat and the 
final chorus from . Schiitz’s The 
Christmas Story, through Mozart’s 
De Profundis and the Bell Chorus 
from Mahler’s Third Symphony, to 
excerpts from Kodaly’s opera Spinn- 
stube. There were also short pieces 
by Kodaly, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and 
George Mead. 

The chorus sang all these works 
precisely, but with a harsh, edgy tone 
that made listening to them some- 
thing less than pleasurable. The per- 
formances were, however, as long on 
musical integrity as they were short 
on tonal beauty. Robert Henry was 
accompanist for the chorus. 

The young ladies were assisted by 
Leslie Chabay, tenor, who, with Mr. 
Ross at the piano, contributed superb 
interpretations of Seven Hungarian 
Folksongs, collected and arranged by 
Béla Barték. Mr. Chabay also par- 
ticipated in the presentation of the 
operatic excerpts, which were given 
in New York for the first time. Pro- 
gram notes described the opera, dat- 
ing from 1932, as “simply a sequence 
of folksongs loosely connected by a 
tenuous plot,” and none of the por- 
tions offered on this occasion were 
more than obvious arrangements of 
equally obvious tunes. 


—A. H. 


Contemporary Piano Music; New 
School for Social Research, May 2 


David Tudor was the performing 
artist in this program of piano music 
by John Cage, Christian Wolff, and 
Morton Feldman. Two of the works 
—Feldman’s Extension 3 and Cage’s 
66 West Twelfth Street—were played 
for the first time. The others— 
Wolff’s For Prepared Piano (four 
pieces), Feldman’s Intermission 5, and 
Cage’s Music of Changes — were 
played (and reviewed in MusIcAL 
AMERICA) earlier this year. It is 
possible that 66 West Twelfth Street, 
which is scored for piano and radio, 
might never be performed under that 
name again, since the composer has 
specified that the name of the music in 
question is to be the address of the 
place in which it is being performed 
at the time. The name on this occa- 
sion was the address of the New 
School. Henry Cowell led the audi- 
ence and the composers in a discus- 
sion of the music played. 

—N. P. 


Larry Adler, Harmonica Player 
Town Hall, May 3, 2:30 


Larry Adler offered two new works 
at his first independent concert in 
New York—Israeli Suite for Har- 
monica and Piano, by Marc Lavry, in 
its first performance in the United 
States, and Romance for Harmonica 
and Orchestra, by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, in its world premiere. The 
Little Symphony, conducted by Dan- 
iel Saidenberg, accompanied Mr. Ad- 
ler in the Vaughan Williams work 
and also in the Cimarosa-Benjamin 
Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra, in 
which he played the oboe solo part on 
the harmonica very successfully. 

The Romance for Harmonica and 
Orchestra, which the venerable Eng- 
lish composer (now 79) composed 
especially for Mr. Adler, sounds like 
the music of a young man. Melodic- 
ally beautiful, exquisitely scored, and 
revealing a complete knowledge of the 
unusual capacities of the harmonica, 
this work is no mere occasional piece. 
It begins with sumptuous harmonies, 
reminiscent of the French impression- 


Larry Adler (right), who gave the first American performance of Ralph 


Vaughan Williams’ Romance for Harmonica and Orchestra in his May 3 
program, goes over the manuscript with Daniel Saidenberg, who conducted 


ists, but as it develops the English 
folk-song feeling so strong in much 
of Vaughan Williams’ music emerges. 
A bit diffuse, the music never loses 
its lyric charm. Mr. Adler and the 
orchestra played it superbly. , 
Lavry’s suite, composed in Israel 
for Mr. Adler, is made up of three 
movements, Procession, Pastorale, and 
Hora. It is superficial and hackneyed 
for the most part, but the Pastorale 
has a shepherd’s tune to which Mr. 
Adler imparted a haunting quality 
through his use of vibrato and grada- 
tions of volume. The program opened 
with four works by Bach, and it also 
included Heifetz’ arrangement ol 
Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, 
Mr. Adler’s arrangement of Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, shorter 
works by other composers, and Mr. 
Adler’s Fantasy on Themes from 
Bizet’s Carmen. Lee Dell’Anno was 
the accompanist in the works for har- 
monica and piano. 
—R. S. 


Golden Hill Chorus 
Town Hall, May 3 


George Mead directed the Golden 
Hill Chorus in folksongs and works 
by Haydn, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Humperdinck, and Holst in the an- 
nual concert of the women’s organi- 
zation. John Baker, baritone, the as- 
sisting artist, sang arias from Don 
Giovanni and Rigoletto and songs by 
Torelli, Huhn, Shaw, and Martin. 
Claire Ross was the accompanist. 


—N. P. 


Israeli Composers 
Kaufmann Auditorium, May 4 


In observance of the fourth anni- 
versary of Israel’s independence the 
house council of the Lexington Ave- 
nue YM & YWHA sponsored a pro- 
gram of Israeli music played by Is- 
raeli and American artists. The only 
work in the program not new here 
was also the outstanding one, BenZion 
Orgad’s Ballade for Unaccompanied 
Violin, which Zvi Zeitlin (to whom 
it is dedicated) has played here often. 
Mr. Zeitlin was again the performer, 
playing the rhapsodic work, very He- 
braic in its melodic inflections, with 
his usual skill and sensitivity. Orgad 
was also represented by a diffuse Fan- 
tasia for Cello and Piano, played by 
George Koutzen and Edith Grosz. 

The first part of the concert was 
devoted to music by Yehoshua Lack- 
ner. Sonata for Flute and Piano, 
played by Ruth Anderson and Chan- 
och Grunfeld, was the most complex 
of the works, but it is long-drawn-out 
and loosely organized. Several minia- 
ture Canons for Two Recorders, 
played by Zipporah Yochsberger and 
Moshe Buchhoiz, had some charm. A 
chorus, For Lo the Winter Is Passed, 
conducted by Arthur Sherman, and 
three piano solos, played by Mr. 


Grunfeld, seemed like student compo- 
sitions. 

Two piano solos, Paul Ben-Haim’s 
Nocturne and Hodayah from Alex- 
ander Boscovich’s Semitic Suite, 
played by Mr. Grunfeld, complcted 
the program. 

In the afternoon another anniver- 
sary program of Israeli music was 
given by the main branch of the New 
York Public Library. The program 
included Boskovich’s Semitic Suite, 
Ben-Haim’s Piano Sonatina, Orgad’s 
Ballade, Oedon Partos’ Yiskor for 
Violin and Piano, Robert Starer’s 
Cello Sonata, and Joseph Kaminski’s 
String Quartet. The performers in- 
cluded Irene Rosenberg and Robert 
Starer, pianists; Mr. Zeitlin and 
Chaim Taub, violinists; Renée Gali- 
mir, violist; and Theo Salzman, cel- 
list. 

—R. E. 


Wilson Jones, Bass 
Town Hall, May 4 (Debut) 


Wilson Jones’s first New York re- 
cital was uneven but not without con- 
siderable promise. The bass’s voice 
was most agreeable and his musical 
instincts sound. He showed taste and 
expressive affinity for all the items 
on his conventional program—made 
up of a pre-classic group; lieder by 
Schubert, Strauss, and Brahms; 
songs by Fauré, Duparc, Debussy, 
and Franck; and songs in English— 
although command of musical sub- 
tleties was not much in evidence. 

But it was mainly Mr. Jones’s vocal 
technique that was unpredictable. The 
bass negotiated the fioriture of Han- 
del’s Si, tra i ceppi with admirable 
control, yet the last note of many 
short phrases found him out of 
breath and uncertain of pitch. His 
mezzo-voce singing in 
Traum durch die Dammerung was 
really lovely, but his attempts to dup- 
licate the effect in Sarti’s Lungi dal 
caro bene did not come off ; and while 
he summoned ringing high tones for 
Fauré’s Fleur Jetée, uassages of simi- 
lar intensity in Schubert’s Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus found him unable to 
support his tones adequately. Stuart 
Ross was his accompanist. 


Strauss’s 


—A. B. 


League of Composers 
Museum of Modern Art, May 4 


The second of the League of Com- 
posers’ Two Evenings of New Works 
by Young Composers brought music 
by Marga Richter, Russell Smith, 
Hugh Aitken, Walter Nollner, Noel 
Farrand, and Marc Wilkinson. The 
claim was printed in the program that 
this concert was “a preview into the 
future of American Music.” Heaven 
forbid! But it was of service to the 
composers in giving them an oppor- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 26) 
tunity to hear their music played and 
sung. Most of them should have 
jearned what not to do from the ef- 
fect of their works in performance. 

Nollner’s Sonata for Piano (1949) 
was repetitious and insistently monot- 
onous, especially in the second move- 
ment, yet it was consistent in idiom 
and it had an over-all design. Aitken’s 
Trio for Violin, Viola, and Cello 
(1951) had more interesting musical 
materials and personality, but it fell 
to pieces. -None of its three brief 
movements was worked out sufficient- 
ly to hold attention. Richter’s “7E”— 

wintet for Winds in Five Move- 
ments (1951) sounded like a clumsy 
caricature of Webern. The composer 
was attempting an enormously con- 
densed and abstract style for which 
she was obviously unprepared. 

Smith’s Songs of Innocence (1949) 
were neat enough but almost totally 
lacking in melodic inspiration and 
dramatic instinct. Blake’s poetry de- 
mands a more cogent setting than this, 
if it is not to blot out the music. 
Farrand’s Adagio Molto for Violin 
and Piano (1951) had the merits of 
lyric freshness and direct statement. 
Unfortunately the melody was insipid 
and the texture too loose to bolster it. 
Wilkinson’s Concertino in Two 
Movements (1951), for seven winds 
and percussion, displayed harmonic 
ingenuity and a good ear for un- 
usual timbres. But, like most of the 
evening’s music, it was rhythmically 
inert and formally weak. 

All of the composers except Smith 
and Farrand were out of their depth. 
In the melee of modern music it is 
very hard not to sacrifice both spon- 
taneity and self-discipline in the 
frantic effort to keep abreast of the 
times. Nearly all of the works on 
this program sounded forced and ar- 
tificial to me. 





—R. S. 


Living Theatre Concert 
Cherry Lane Theatre, May 5 


This concert took me back to the 
palmy days of the Greenwich Village 
American revolution of the arts. The 
intimate surroundings, the startling 
nature of the music, the somewhat un- 
kempt but wildly enthusiastic audi- 
ence, the informality of the whole 
affair, which began after 9:30 and 
went on until midnight, were highly 
refreshing after a round of decorous 
and more or less stereotyped concerts 
in the uptown halls. The Living 
Theatre sponsored the event. 

Most unusual of the evening’s of- 
ferings was a work entitled The 
Space of March and April and May 
Has Turned the Ground On Its Ten- 
der Side and Everyone Has To Turn 
the Same Way, by Lucille Dlugos- 
zewski. The composer emerged, with 
a formidable-looking manuscript, and 


proceeded to produce weird wails by 
rubbing a water glass up and down 
the piano strings, pluck the strings, 
use the sustaining pedal for sympa- 
thetic vibrations, and perform other 
painstaking experiments in sonority. 
She was in the midst of page three 
when I left, it being close on midnight 
and the piece showing no signs of 
developing into coherent music. 

John Cage played selections from 
his Sonatas and Interludes, for pre- 
pared piano, to open the program. 
Henry Cowell’s Four Trumpets and 
Muted Piano was a disappointment, 
because he did not exploit the sonor- 
ous possibilities with his usual skill, 
and the musical material of the work 
was utterly banal. Alan Hovhaness’ 
Khaldis (Ancient God of the Uni- 
verse), Concerto for Piano, Four 
Trumpets and Percussion, was also 
not up to his customary standards of 
orchestration and texture. In each of 
its eleven sections the piano provided 
an introduction in the melismatic style 
of his oriental fantasies, and the 
trumpets continued (with abrupt tran- 
sitions) in the style of pre-Bach vocal 
music, with syncopated rhythms in the 
percussion in several sections. The 
work was eclectic, one of the most 
interesting parts, the second, being 
in Chinese idiom. Despite this inter- 
esting blend of styles, the concerto 
broke down into repetitious patterns. 
Hovhaness’ powers of melodic ex- 
foliation had little opportunity to op- 
erate, and the part-writing in the 
trumpet chorales was too frankly imi- 
tative of classic models. 

Vanig Hovsepian’s Music for 
Trumpets, consisting of a brief Over- 
ture and Chorale, revealed little orig- 
inality of invention or ability to sus- 
tain a texture. He imitates Hovha- 
ness, and Hovhaness, like Cage, is a 
very dangerous composer to imitate, 
precisely because he is so completely 
individualistic. Lou Harrison’s Round 
Dance completed the program. All of 
the works except Cage’s were heard 
for the first time. 

—R. S. 


Victoria Kingsley, Ballad Singer 
Carl Fischer Hall, May 5 


In its 62nd program the Society of 
the Classic Guitar presented Victoria 
Kingsley, English singer and guitar- 
ist, in a program of English, Hebri- 
dean, Spanish, and South American 
folksongs and ballads. Miss Kings- 
ley’s vocal endowments are _ limited, 
but she sang her interesting and un- 
hackneyed collection of songs with 
telling affection and sincerity, and her 
guitar accompaniments were relaxed 
and appropriate. 

—A. H. 


Robert Geis, Bass-Baritone 
Town Hall, May 6 


Familiar and unfamiliar songs bal- 
anced each other in the substantial 
program sung by Robert Geis. Han- 
del, Schubert, Strauss, Duparc, Fauré, 
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Nordoff, and Dougherty were well 
represented, and Alton Rinker’s three 
Song Portraits of Birds were per- 
formed for the first time. Mr. Geis’s 
mature approach to the songs was 
matched by an easy and usually-se- 
cure control of his pleasant, medium- 
sized voice. Although his delivery of 
song texts was occasionally weakened 
by memory slips, he managed to pro- 
ject their sentiments commendably. 
Robert Payson Hill’s accompaniments 
were both fluent and subtle. Alton 
Rinker’s songs, which must have been 
planned for the banquet circuit, seem- 
ed a little out of place in this pro- 
gram. 

—A. H. 


Music for Percussion 
Museum of Modern Art, May 6 


The concert of music written ex- 
clusively or largely for percussion in- 
struments presented by the Junior 
Council of the Museum of Modern 
Art served chiefly to demonstrate— 
by their absence—the validity of the 
melodic and harmonic elements of 
music. It was not the constant whack- 
ing and thumping that made the con- 
cert fatiguing as much as the im- 
poverished content of works depend- 
ing on rhythmic materials for their 
organization and expression. 

By far the best piece of the seven 
in the list was Carlos Surinach’s Rit- 
mo Jondo. It was written not to 
prove any thesis about the self-reli- 
ance of percussion instruments but to 
present evocative bits of Spanish col- 
or through resources that include a 
trumpet, a clarinet, a piano, and a 
xylophone as well as instruments of 
vaguer or non-existent pitch. Melodic 
ideas, delightful and clear ones, share 
the focus of attention with rhythmic 
and sonorous ones, and the scoring is 
the work of a craftsman who antici- 
pates accurately the sonorous results 
of the textural combinations he em- 
ploys. 

Virgil Thomson’s Five Phrases of 
Solomon, eloquently performed by 
Nell Tangeman, mezzo-soprano, and 
Eldon Bailey, percussionist, also gave 
room to the melodic element. In fact, 
the presence of this work in a percus- 
sion program seemed a bit forced, 
since Thomson has set the five Bib- 
lical passages in long, somewhat 
florid, incantational vocal lines, with 
a single percussion instrument in each 
movement providing a pulsation in the 
background. 

Paul Bowles’s Music for a Farce, 
which concluded the program, also 
begs the percussion question. While 
it uses various rhythm-makers, it 
turns much of the responsibility over 
to the trumpet, clarinet, and piano, as 
Surinach’s Ritmo Jondo does. A suite 
of eight capsule movements written in 
1938, the piece is a light-hearted par- 
ody of various types of music-hall 
songs and dances. 

The evening began with William 
Russell’s excessively maive March 
Suite, which approaches absolute zero 
in both musical ideas and _ technical 
imagination. Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ 
Sonata for Piano and Percussion, in 
three movements, is a work of more 
serious intentions. It suffers, how- 
ever, from faulty acoustical planning, 
so that the texture is lumpy and does 
not often coalesce into a persuasive 
total sound. Moreover, the melodic- 
harmonic ideas awarded to the piano 
are not out of Miss Glanville-Hicks’ 
top drawer, and suggest rather too 
much the Bedouins-in-the-desert and 
rush - hour -in- Hong-Kong traditions. 
Henry Cowell’s Ostinato Pianissimo, 
for xylophone, piano, timpani, bon- 
gos, wood blocks, glass bowls, and 
a good deal else, is imitation Balinese 
gamelan music. Elliott Carter’s Suite 
tor Timpani, in three movements, was 
obviously conceived as a tour de 
force, but it is unconvincing as musi- 
cal structure because timpani figures 
alone cannot indicate successfully 
what is the beginning, what the mid- 
dle and what the end of a succession 
of strokes and bangs. 

Apart from Miss Tangeman, the 


only vocalist of the occasion, tne uni- 
formly brilliant performers were Wil- 
liam Masselos, pianist; Mr. Bailey 
and Phil Krause, percussionists; Al 
Howard, timpanist; David Glazer, 
clarinetist; Herbert Mueller, trumpe- 
ter; and Mr. Surinach, conductor of 
his own and Miss Glanville-Hicks’ 
pieces. 

—C. S. 


Composers’ Forum 
McMillin Theatre, May 8 


The eighth and final Composers’ 
Forum of the season was devoted t 
music by Carlos Surinach and Vladi 
mir Ussachevsky. Surinach was bor 
in Spain, and he is a pianist and con 
ductor as well as a composer. He 
played the piano part in his Quartet 
for Piano and Strings, with Francis 
Chaplin, violinist; Martin Friedman, 
violist; and Edward Bischa, cellist. 
The Piano Quartet was composed in 
1944. Surinach also performed his 
Spanish Songs and Dances for Piano, 
composed in 1951 in New York. 

Ussachevsky, an American of Rus- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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sian parentage, was born in China. 
He was represented by Two Autumn 
Songs: Lord, It Is Time and The 
Leaves Are Falling, settings of Rilke, 
and a movement from a piano con- 
certo. Hazel Gravell, soprano, per- 
formed the songs, with the composer 
at the piano. Joseph Bloch was the 
piano soloist in the Andante, the sec- 
ond movement from Ussachevsky’s 
Piano Concerto. An orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Vermel provided the 
accompaniment. Mr. Ussachevsky 
also entertained the audience by dem- 
onstrating some experiments in dis- 
torting piano tone with a tape re- 
corder. Virgil Thomson was moder- 
ator of the discussion. 

—N. P. 





Roman Stecura, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 8 


In his New York debut recital Ro- 
man Stecura showed that he had 
enough technical skill and interpreta- 
tive insight to give a creditable per- 
formance of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition—no small achieve- 
ment. His playing was weakest in the 
delicate passages, where it was a lit- 
tle slipshod. Otherwise it was strong, 
vigorous, and colorful. The pianist’s 
technique was not so well controlled 
in performances of Beethoven’s D 
major Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, and De- 
bussy’s Ce Qu’a Vu le Vent de 
l'Ouest. Boston, from Hindemith’s 
1922 Suite, was rhythmically erratic, 
so that the music lost its point. 

—R. E. 


Olga Samaroff Memorial 
Town Hall, May 8 


The third annual Olga Samaroff 
Memorial Concert got off to a spirited 
start with Mozart’s Two Piano Son- 
ata in D major. Jack Maxin and 
Robert Emmett Vokes were the per- 
formers, and they played with energy 
if not with the ultimate finesse. An 
abrupt change of mood came with 
Paul Nordoff’s Lyric Sonata, for vio- 
lin and piano, played by Sadah 
Shuchari Start and the composer. 
This sonata, commissioned by the 
Olga Samaroff Foundation and dedi- 
cated to Mme. Samaroff, received its 
first performance. A workmanlike 
piece, it is in the intimate vein of 
Brahms’s Sonata in G major; its 
motivic methods are like Hindemith. 
Although it lacks melodic ideas of 
any distinction, it keeps moving at a 
steady, slow pace, and its instrumental 
writing is idiomatic. 

After intermission, Elsa Hilger, 
cellist, and Francis Madeira, pianist, 
provided some of the most elegant 
playing of the evening in an ex- 
quisite performance of Debussy’s 
Cello Sonata. Barték’s Sonata for 
Two Pianos and Percussion brought 
the evening to a close. The perform- 
ance of Natalie Hinderas and Gerson 
Yessin, pianist, and Alfred Howard 
and Eldon Bailey, percussionists, with 
Mr. Madeira serving as conductor, 
was a shade short of the intensity this 
masterpiece requires. 

—A. B. 


The Cantata Singers 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, May 7 


Bach’s Ascension Oratorio (Can- 
tata No. 11, Lobet Gott in seinen 
Reichen) and the Magnificat were 
sung by the Cantata Singers under the 
direction of Arthur Mendel for the 
final event of their 1951-52 season. 
One of the most commendable things 
about the Cantata Singers has been 
that for more than a decade they have 
sought to give performances of Bach’s 
music under conditions approximating 
those of his own time. Just how au- 
thentic these latest performances were 
is not quite clear. It seems unlikely, 
for instance, that the tone of Bach’s 
choir was comparable to that of Mr. 
Mendel’s chorus of about 54 adults, 
and even less likely that the tone- 


quality of the Thomaskirche organ 
bore much resemblance to that of the 
organ substitute used on this occasion. 

But is was the spirit of these per- 
formances rather than the degree of 
authenticity that caused them to be 
generally disappointing. Mr. Mendel’s 
stolid, foursquare conducting was 
usually effective in keeping things to- 
gether, but it did little to underline 
the beauties of the music involved. 
Charlotte Bloecher, soprano; Belva 
Kibler, alto; and Paul Matthen, bass, 
sang their solo parts with vocal and 
musical distinction. William Hess, 
tenor, sang with feeling and style, but 
he had difficulty with high notes. Janet 
Hayes’s small soprano voice spread 
badly when she pushed for volume. 

A small group of singers from the 
choir of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest sang two short choruses from 
the balcony, conducted by Charles 
Dodsley Walker, organist of the 
church. The choruses were two of 
four movements interpolated in the 
Magnificat by Bach when it was first 
given during the Christmas season. 
These movements are of little musical 
consequence and add nothing. 

—A. H. 


Contemporary Settings of Poetry 
Barnard College, May 8 


Bethany Beardslee, soprano, with 
Jacques Monod at the piano, offered 
a program of contemporary atonal 
settings of poetry, mostly modern, un- 
der the sponsorship of the English 
department of Barnard College, the 
female undergraduate division of 
Columbia University. Barry Ulanov, 
who teaches the young ladies of Bar- 
nard in a course called Contemporary 
Poetry and the Allied Arts, was the 
moving spirit behind the sponsorship, 
and he was on hand to introduce each 
group of songs. His duties included a 
good deal of elucidation and transla- 
tion, since only six of the thirty 
poems were in the language of the 
sponsoring department, and most were 
difficult in any case. 

Two cycles were being heard for 
the first time—Milton Babbitt’s Du, 
settings of seven quite brief poems by 
August Stramm, and Mare Wilkin- 
son’s Chants Dédiés, settings of three 
poems by Paul Valéry. For the rest, 
there were German settings, by 
Schonberg and Webern of poems by 
Stefan George, by Alban Berg of 
poems by Friedrich Hebbel and Al- 
fred Mombert, by Webern of poems 
by Li-Tai-Po and Goethe; French 
settings by Michel Philippot of four 
poems from Apollinaire’s Bestiaire; 
and English settings by Babbitt of 
William Carlos Williams’ A Widow’s 
Lament in Springtime, by Sessions of 
James Joyce’s On the Beach at Fon- 
tana, and by Alvin Bauman of four 
poems by Emily Dickinson. 

With linguistic difficulties made 
knottier by syntactical unfamiliarities 
in both words and music, it is not 
easy to have an opinion on first hear- 
ing of the prosody in a great many 
of the songs Miss Beardslee pre- 
sented. Of the German and French 
examples, Berg’s setting of Mom- 
bert’s Warm die Luft, Webern’s set- 
ting of Goethe’s Gleich und Gleich 
and George’s Dies ist ein Lied fiir 
dich allein, and Philippot’s four 
Apollinaire songs reached the listener 
most directly. It seems certain that 
the main reason for liking the Philip- 
pot songs was not that they are 
atonal but that using atonal pro- 
cedures they arrive at a_ personal, 
typically Gallic expression. They came 
as a bright change after a whole first 
half by composers who, except for 
Babbitt, all relate directly to Schén- 
berg’s Viennese romanticism. Of the 
songs in English the beautiful Ses- 
sions song seemed by far the most 
impressive. 

The Stramm poems of the Babbitt 
cycle are abstract enough to yield to 
his compositional procedures, although 
it is difficult to see why one so dedi- 
cated to cerebral, mathematically pure 
music would be interested in subject- 


ing himself to the limitations imposed 
by setting words. The rhythmic struc- 
ture is tight and cohesive, the ac- 
companiment lean, the vocal line in- 
tricate and full of alarmingly dif- 
ficult skips as the row is stated and 
developed. They are arresting as 
music, and presumably furnish an 
accurate graph of the musical struc- 
ture inspired in the composer by the 
poems. 
The Wilkinson cycle, accompanied 
by harp and two flutes, has a good deal 
less structural interest, although there 


are some lovely interweavings of 
sonorities. The Bauman settings 
seemed to have little imaginative 
variety and little to do with Emily 
Dickinson. 

—J. H. Jr 


OTHER RECITALS 


MARGARETE LANGE, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 17. 
HERMAN SILVERS, flutist; 
Recital Hall, April 19. 

MarTHA SCHLAMME, 
Town Hall, April 19. ; 
SeyMouR RUBINSTEIN, violinist; (ar- 
negie Recital Hall, April 19. 
Sypit YEARWOOD, soprano; Carn>gie 
Recital Hall, April 20. 
James Powe Lt, baritone; 
Recital Hall, April 20. j 
Nancy SCHROEDER, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 21. d 
EstrELLA ACKERMAN, pianist; Town 
Hall, April 23. 
JACQUELINE FosTER, soprano; Car- 
" negie Recital Hall, April 24. 
SNJOLANG SIGURDSON, pianist; (ar- 
negie Recital Hall, Aprii 26. 
Marc D’ABert, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 27. 
Ocravia Davis, pianist; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, April 27. 
Betty June Cooper, pianist; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, April 28. 

DraNA CRAIG, mezzo-soprano; Town 
Hall, April 29. : 

BERNARD GABRIEL, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 29. 

Napra KAMENKA, soprano; Carl 
Fischer Hall, April 30. 

DacMAR HASALOVA, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, May 1. 

Rocer KAMIEN, pianist; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, May 2. 

XENIA BRANTE, soprano; 
Recital Hall, May 3. 

ARTHUR CADOGAN, bass; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, May 4. 

Georce Givot, bass; Town Hall, May 
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GeorcE Dan’L HorrMan, tenor; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, May 6. 

KaTHIE REID, soprano; 
Hall, May 7. 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestra Works 


any sivesre: Janitzio (Gotham Or- 
chestra, Apel 
Surinach, «Be  Passacaglia 
(Gotham Orchestra, April 2 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph: 
Harmonica and Orchestra (Larry 
May 3) 


Symphony 


, ey e for 
Adler, 


Chamber Music 


Aitken, Hugh: Trio for violin, viola, 
cello (League of Composers, May 4) 
Cowell, Henry: Four Trumpets and Muted 
Piano (Living Theatre Concert, May 5) 
Harrison, Lou: Round Dance (Living Thea- 

tre Concert, May 5) 

Herzog, ward: Trio for flute, violin, and 
cello (League of Composers, April 20) 
Hovhaness, Alan: Khaldis (concerto for 
piano, four trumpets, and percuscion) 

(Living Theatre Concert, May 5) 
Hovsepian, Vanig: Music _ for Trumpets 

(Living Theatre Concert, May 5) 
Richter, Marga: 7E—Quintet for Winds in 
Five Movements (League of Composers, 


May 4) 
John: Night 


and 


Strauss, Music, for clarinet, 
piano, and string trio (League of Com- 

posees. April 20) 

Witt, Robert: Divertimento for Three Wood- 
winds (League of Composers, April 20) 


Piano Works 


Ben-Haim, ag -5 Nocturne (Israeli Com- 
posers, Ma 
Boskovich, maior: Semitic Suite for 


Piano (Israeli Composers, May 4) 
Cage, John: 66 West Twelfth Street (Con- 
temporary Piano Music, May 2) 
Diugoszewski, Lucille: The space of March 
and April and May has turned the ground 
on its tender side and everyone has to 
turn the same way (Living Theatre Con- 
cert, May 5) 
Estella, José A.: 
major; Concert 
(Estrella Ackerman, April 23) 
Feldman, Morton: Extension 3 
porary Piano Music, May 2) 
Lackner, Yehoshua: Rikud; Hagadah; AIl- 
legro (Israeli Composers, May 4) 
Mana-Zucca: Sonata in A flat major, Op. 
217 (Barbara Berkman, April 20) 
Nollner, Walter: Sonata for piano (League 
of Composers, May 4) 


Caprice Gavotte in B flat 
Waltz in E flat major 


(Contem- 


Pisk, Paul: Essay (Three-Choir Festival, 
May 2) 
Weinzweig, John: Toccata Dance—Conver- 


sation (Three-Choir Festival, 


Violin Works 


Jacob: Duo for Violin and Piano 
(League of Composers, April 20) 

Farrand, Noel: Adagio Molto, for ear and 
piano (League of Composers, May 

Nordoff, Paul: Lyric Sonata, for La and 
piano (Samaroff Memorial Concert, May 


May 2) 


Druckman, 


) 
Partos, Oedon: Yiskor for Violin and Piano 
(Israeli Composers, May 4) 


Viola Works 


Krenek, Ernst: Sonata (Harry 
April 27) 


Zaratzian, 


Cello Works 
Orgad, BenZion: Fantasia for Cello and 
Piano (Israeli Composers, May 4) 
Starer, Robert: Cello Sonata (Israeli Com- 
posers, May 4 


Flute and Recorder Works 


Lackner, Yehoshua: Canons for Two Re- 
corders; Sonata for Flute and Piano (Is- 
raeli Composers, May 4) 


Harmonica Works 
Lavry, Marc: Israeli Suite for Harmonica 
and Piano (Larry Adler, May 3) 
Opera 
Kodaly, Zoltan: Excerpts from Spinnstube 
(Marymount College Glee Club, May 2) 
Kreutz, Arthur: Acres of Sky (Columbia 
University Theatre Associates, May 7) 
Choral Works 


Hoffman, Irwin: May the Words of My 
Mouth (Three-Choir Festival, May 2) 


Lackner, Yehoshua: For Lo the — Is 
Passed (Israeli Composers, May 4) 

Mills, Charles: The Dark Night (Three- 
Choir Festival, May 2) 

Poulenc, Francis: Stabat Mater (Choral 
Masterworks Series, April 27) 

Saminsky, Lazare: Five-Petalled Flame 
(Three-Choir Festival. May 2) ; 

Tippett, Michael: A Child of Our Time 


(Columbia University Chorus, April 25) 


Weber, Ben: Ninth Sonnet (Three-Choir 

Festival, May 2) 
Songs 

Babbitt, Milton: Du, a cycle of seven songs 
(Contemporary Settings of Poetry, May 
8) 

Bacon, Ernst: The Little Stone (Judith 
Doniger, April 16) 


Benson, Warren: A Greeting (Aristo Art- 
ists, April 27) 

Eakin, Vera: Ariette (Aristo Artists, April 
27) 

Chinese Poem; A 

A Door (Aristo Artists, 


Eidemiller, Herbert: 
Stone, A Leaf, 
April 27) 

Flanagan, William: Time’s Long Ago (a 
cycle of six songs) (League of Composers, 


April 20) vas 
Gnessin, Michael: Song of the Page (Nadia 
Kamenka, April 30) : 
Rinker, Alton: “ag  eneee of Birds 
(Robert Geis. May 

Rorem, Ned: Cycle of Holy Songs (Judith 
Doniger, April 16) 

Shostakovich, Dimitri: Oh, Wert Thou_in 


the Cauld Blast; Coming Through the Rye 
(Mara Linden, April 20) ; 
Thomson, Virgil: The Tiger (Judith Doni- 
ger, April 16) : 
Wilkinson, Marc: Chants Dédiés (Contem- 
porary Settings of Poetry, May 8) 








ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 24) 
presence and vigor but failed to get 
his tones forward enough to make 
much vocal impact. Mr. Scherman 
was securely in control and although 
he tended at times to whip things up 
in the orchestra more than the score 
implied his reading was not lacking in 


valid style. 
—J. H. Jr. 





Victor Herbert Night 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


J. Frank Cork conducted a_pro- 
gram of music from Victor Herbert's 
operettas sung by Kirsten Kenyon, 
Guen Omeron, Ruth Bishop, Bruce 
Amory, Earl Covert, and the Chora- 
hires. Pat Hill and Larry Deima sup- 
plied marionette acts. 


—N. P. 


Hubert Is Soloist 
In Youth Concert 


On April 30 Marcel Hubert was 
soloist in Saint-Saéns’ Cello Concerto 


in the second and final 
event of the New York Youth Con- 
certs, which are conducted in Car- 
negie Hall by Wheeler Beckett. 
Excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite, Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1, and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony were also listed in 
the program. 


in A minor 


—N. P. 


Pique Dame Presented 
In Concert Version 


A concert version of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pique Dame was presented in Town 
Hall on April 25 by the Manhattan 
Opera Guild. Theodore Katz conduct- 
ed an orchestra of chamber propor- 
tions with Joan Francis, soprano; 
Tamara Bering, mezzo-soprano; Ele- 
anor Edwards, mezzo-soprano; Elli- 
ott Savage, baritone; Marvin Goodis, 
bass; and Howard Jarratt, tenor, as 
soloists. There was no chorus. An 
English translation was used. 

Although Pique Dame is a collect- 
or’s item for opera lovers it is to be 
doubted whether a presentation like 
this one did it or anybody who heard 
it good. The pacing was namby-pamby 






and lacking in authority. The orches- 
tral playing was spiritless and full of 
bad intonation. The singing ranged 
from faulty to downright inept. Only 
two of the soloists showed any affinity 
for their duties—Miss Bering, who 
had temperament but a voice poorly 
equalized in scale, and Mr. Jarratt, 
who sang with considerable punch but 
whose voice had developed a badly 
constricted top since his Lemonade 
Opera days. 

—J. H., Jr. 





Flute Club 
Elects Officers 


The New York Flute Club elected 
Mildred Hunt Wummer —T at 
its annual meeting on April 28. Other 
officers chosen for the 1952-53 season 
include Harry H. Moskovitz and 
Maurice S. Rosen, vice-presidents ; 
Emil Stock, treasurer; and Harry A. 
Weill, secretary. 
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EDUCATION 


The Manhattan School of Music 
presented its senior orchestra in the 
fourth and final concert of its season 
on April 30. Harris Danziger con- 
ducted the program, which held works 
by Beethoven, Gluck Mozart, Chau- 
son, and Tollefsen. The soloists were 
Sonia Vargas, pianist, and Oliver 
Colbentson, violinist. 


Adelphi College presented Stanley 
Hummel, pianist, in a faculty recital 
on April 29. His program included 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion, six preludes by Rachmaninoff, 
and works by Bach, Schubert, Chopin, 
and Liszt. 


Maria Kurenko recently returned 
from Salt Lake City where she con- 
ducted master classes at the Univers- 
ity of Utah, appeared in the Kings- 
bury Hall Masters of Mind series, 
and sang with a chamber orchestra. 
While in the West the soprano also 
sang a recital in Los Angeles and was 
soloist with the San Francisco String 
Quartet in San Francisco. 

The Friday Morning Music Club 
Foundation, of Washington, D. C., 
has awarded the first prize in its 1952 
contest to Madelaine Chambers, so- 
prano, a student at the Chatham 
Square Music School in New York. 
The prize consists of $700 in cash and 
a sponsored recital in Washington. 
The second prize of $300 was given to 
Betty Ann Brown, soprano, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The Jordan College of Music of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has awarded the Betty Phillips 
Memorial Award to Martin S. Marks, 
a senior at the college. Judges for the 
contest, which was open to Jordan 
College piano pupils, were Sidney 
Foster, Alexander Tcherepnin, Fabien 
Sevitzky, and Igor Buketoff. Mr. 
Marks will receive a cash award of 
at least $300, an Indianapolis debut 
recital sponsored by Butler Univer- 
sity, a concert engagement sponsored 
by the Indianapolis Music League, 
and engagement for a broadcast re- 
cital over an Indianapolis radio sta- 
tion. 

Chicago Musical College has ap- 
pointed Alexander Schneider and 
Martial Singher permanent faculty 
members beginning with the 1952 fall 
semester. Both Mr. Schneider and 
Mr. Singher will give private lessons 
and hold classes one week of each 
month during the school year. Mr. 
Singher conducted master classes at 
the school for three weeks during the 
present school year. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music 
will hold its summer session this year 
from June 23 to Aug. 1. On March 
26 Joseph Knitzer, head of the violin 
department, was assisted by a string 
ensemble and Arthur Loesser, asso- 
ciate head of the piano department, 
in a program that included the first 
Cleveland performances of the Spring 
and Winter Concertos from Vivaldi’s 
The Seasons and violin and piano 
sonatas by Mozart and Franck. Beryl 
Rubinstein, director of the school, de- 
voted his spring recital program, on 
April 23, to all of the Chopin études. 
Mildred Miller, a graduate of the 
Cleveland Institute, was entertained 
there on April 18 while she was in 
Cleveland with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

The Cincinnati College of Music 
was host to the fifth annual Mid- 
West Symposium for Student Com- 
posers on April 7, 8, and 9. This was 
in a sense the first national sym- 
posium, since the Eastern Symposium 
was represented by the Yale Univer- 
sity school of music and the Pacific 
Symposium was represented by the 
University of California school of 
music. The regular midwest members 
include Chicago Musical College, Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, Univer- 





sity of Louisville, and the University 
of Michigan. Among the composers 
and teachers who participated in the 
symposium as lecturers and discussion 
leaders were Claude Almand, Ross 
Lee Finney, C. Hugo Grimm, Bern- 
hard Heiden, Felix R. Labunski, Dean 
Lovell, Earl Moore, Vittorio Rieti, 
Hans Rosenwald, Eugene J. Selhorst, 
Leon Stein, Halsey Stevens, and 
Alexander Tcherepnin. 


Smith College, in Northampton, 
Mass., has organized an opera work- 
shop that is open not only to its own 
students, but to those from Amherst 
College and the University of Massa- 
chusetts as well. Residents of 
Northampton are also invited to par- 
ticipate in the activity. This month 
the group is presenting an informal 
program of opera scenes, but next 
season it will give a complete pro- 
duction of Hansel and Gretel at 
Christmas and a double bill to be 
announced next spring. John Hanks, 
a member of the Smith College music 
faculty, is in charge of the workshop. 


Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia will hold its 
32nd national convention in Cincinnati 
from July 10 to 13. An orchestra 
composed of fraternity members at- 
tending the convention will play a con- 
cert under the direction of Thor 
Johnson, and a convention chorus is 
to be directed by Harry Wilson. The 
Charles E. Lutton Memorial Award 
to the “Man of Music of the Year” 
will be presented for the first time at 
this convention. 


The University of Oklahoma school 
of music recently presented two con- 
certs of contemporary music in mem- 
ory of the late Paul S. Carpenter. On 
April 27 the program included works 
by Samuel Barber, Harrison Kerr, 
Vincent Persichetti, Carl Ruggles, and 
Zoltan Kodaly; that on May 12 listed 
compositions by Paul Hindemith, Vir- 
gil Thomson, Igor Stravinsky, 
Thomas Matthews, Francis Poulenc, 
and Spencer Norton. 


The Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion presented a performance of Gus- 
tav Holst’s opera Savitri on May 6. 
The department of music and the de- 
partment of Indian studies co-oper- 
ated in the production, which was 
devised for outdoor presentation as 
intended by the composer. The part of 
Savitri was sung by Eleanor Davis, 
that of Satyavan by Gene Cox, and 
that of Yama by Raymond Wolansky. 
Marion Boron conducted the opera as 
well as Holst’s Choral Hymns from 
the Rig Veda, which completed the 
program. 

The International Music Olympiad 
Conference Committee has post- 
poned the meeting it had scheduled 
for the week of May 11 to the week 
of Oct. 12. At that time approxi- 
mately 150 delegates from many 
countries outside the iron curtain will 
gather in Pasadena, Calif., to make 
plans for the second Music Olympiad, 
which is to be held in 1954. Fashioned 
after the Olympic Games for athletes, 
the International Music Olympiad will 
be held annually beginni ing next year 
when it takes place in Salzburg, 
Austria. Cholmondeley Nelson, an of- 
ficial of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, is head of the conference 
committee. 


The Norfolk Music School, at Nor- 
folk, Conn., will open its 1952 sum- 
mer session on June 19. Instruction in 
singing; violin, cello, piano, and wind- 
instrument playing; composition ; 
choral conducting ; and chamber mu- 
sic will be given during the six-week 
session. Bruce Simonds is director of 
the school, and the faculty also in- 
cludes Luther Noss, Marshall Bar- 


tholomew, Keith Wilson, Arthur 
Bartlett Hague, Hugo Kortschak, 
Luigi Silva, and Virginia French 
Mackie. 


The Music and Arts College, St. 
Louis, Mo., will hold three summer 
sessions this year. One of the two 
scheduled to begin on June 2 will run 


(Continued on page 31) 
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for twelve weeks, the other for only 
six. The session beginning on July 
10 will also last six weeks. A full 
curriculum in music and art is to be 
offered in day and evening classes. 
Special courses in church music will 
also be given. 


The St. Louis Institute of Music 
is sponsoring its tenth foreign music 
seminar this summer. On June 11 
more than fifty teachers will leave 
for London where they will attend 
classes conducted by faculty members 
of the Royal Academy of Music. Part 
of the group is to return to this coun- 
try on July 25, but the remainder will 
spend another month touring Europe. 


The Summer Harp Colony of 
America, located in Camden, Me., 
will open its 23rd season on June 12 
under the direction of Carlos Salzedo. 
Individual harp instruction, classes in 
orchestral playing for harpists, and 
training in instrument repair will be 
given in the session, which is to run 
through the last week in September. 





The Trapp Family Singers will give 
tuition, room, and board at half price 
in exchange for mess-hall work to 48 
young people who wish to attend one 
of the four Sing Week sessions being 
held at Stowe, Vt., this summer. 
Twelve high-school and college stu- 
dents between the ages of sixteen and 
25 can be accepted under these terms 
for each Sing Week. The opening 
dates of the sessions are July 7 and 
21 and Aug. 4 and 18. Applicants 
must submit references from their 
school faculty members and certifi- 
cates of good health signed by physi- 
cians. 


The Organ Institute faculty for 
the summer session given at Andover, 


Mass., from July 28 to Aug. 16 will 
include Arthur Poister, Carl Wein- 
rich, Ernest White, and Arthur 


Howes. In the April 1 issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA it was erroneously 
stated that E. Power Biggs would 
also teach at Andover. Mr. Biggs will 
teach only in the session being given 
at the University of Texas this year. 


The University of Illinois school of 
music has invited Leopold Stokowski 
to spend two weeks working with its 
instrumental and choral ensembles 
next fall. Present plans call for the 
conductor to be on the campus during 
the first part of November. On Nov. 
14 he will conduct the University 
Symphony and choral organizations 
in a concert in the University Audi- 
torium. 


Princeton University has announced 
the appointment of Roger Sessions as 
professor of music. The composer 
will rejoin the Princeton faculty in 
September, 1953, after an absence of 
eight years during which he has been 
professor of music at the University 
of California. He was a member of 
the Princeton music faculty from 1935 
to 1945. At present Mr. Sessions is 
currently lecturing at the University 
of Florence, in Italy. 


The University of Tulsa has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Tulsa 
Philharmonic under which orchestral 
players may earn as they learn. Ac- 
cording to the announcement musi- 
cians will be able to study for degrees 
while playing with the orchestra, 
which played twelve subscription con- 
certs during the past season. Several 
partial scholarships are available at 
the university, and vacancies exist in 
all sections of the orchestra. 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music presented a concert by its 
orchestra on March 26 for the 

MENC convention in Philadelphia. 
Boris Koutzen conducted, and Elsa 
Hilger was soloist. On March 31 the 
school presented a performance of 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, directed by 
Enzo Serafini-Lupo. 


Saminsky Conducts 
Three-Choir Festival 


The fifteenth annual Three-Choir 
Festival, conducted by Lazare Samin- 
sky, was held from May 2 to 4 at 
Temple Emanu-El, under the auspices 
of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, United States sec- 
tion, and the Congregation Emanu-El 
of the City of New York. 

In the first concert, on the after- 
noon of May 2 in the assembly hall, 
the Emanu-El Choir sang three new 
works under Mr. Saminsky’s direction 
—Ben Weber’s Ninth Sonnet, a set- 
ting of a Rilke poem; Charles Mills’s 
The Dark Night; and the director’s 
own Five-Petalled Flame. Two works 
in a group of piano solos played by 
Norma Holmes were also new, John 
Weinzweig’s Toccata Dance-Conver- 
sation and Paul Pisk’s Essay. 

As part of the festival the choir 
sang special music in the services in 
the temple on the evening of May 2 
and the morning of May 3. The clos- 
ing event, a choral concert in the 
Isaac M. Wise Hall on May 4, in- 
cluded the premiere of Irwin Hoff- 
man’s May the Words of My Mouth. 


Plans Announced 
For Schubert Festival 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.— The 1952 
Great Composers Festival of Char- 
lottesville, which is to be held on 
June 13, 14, and 15, will be devoted 
to the music of Franz Schubert. Six 
concerts and one lecture have been 
scheduled, and exhibitions of Schu- 
bertiana prepared by the Austrian 
government are to be on display 
throughout the festival. Symphonic 
works, chamber music, piano music, 
and lieder will be performed by the 
Festival Orchestra conducted by Thor 
Johnson, the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, Leonid Hambro, Paul Doktor, 
and Ellen Faull. Warren Storey 
Smith, music editor of the Boston 
Post, will deliver a lecture on the 
composer, and Robert E. Simon, Jr., 
will be master of ceremonies. 


Romola Nijinsky 
Signs with Musical Artists 


Romola Nijinsky, widow of the 
dancer, has prepared a lecture-demon- 
stration program, which she will pre- 
sent under the management of Musi- 
cal Artists. Paul Szilard will appear 
with her to illustrate dance forms. 
Also under Musical Artists’ manage- 
ment are the dance groups and teams 
of José Limén and Company, Jean 
Léon Destiné and Company, Sinda 
Iberia and Spanish Fiesta, and Boris 
Gregory and Rod Strong. 





Carmel E. Vitulle 
MOZART IN MODERN DRESS 


Theresa Martin (Pamina) and Mel- 
vin Evans (Monostatos) in The Ma- 


gic Flute, as given by pupils of 
Herta Sperber and Alfred Hopkins 








ALFRED 


STOBBI-STOHNER 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 
The Art of Singing in all its branches 
135 West 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 6-6938 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-Piano Teacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., P ¥. ¢. 
TR 7- 6700—Ex. 8 


wary STRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
“Fine technique—natural = qereseten. ad 
York hea 

1401 Steinway Bidg., N. " 19, N. 


rower TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Spectalist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 








61 W 88 St., 





AAGOT 


THARALDSEN 


Pianist—Teacher 
Progressive course for Adult Beginners 
STEINWAY HALL WN. Y. SH 5-4962 


CARL AUGUSTA 


TOLLEFSEN 


Violin & Piano Studio 


946 President St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
elephone: STerling 3-3730 
Director: Brooklyn Chamber Music Society 


ma VELIKANOFE 


Head, Vocal Dept., Hartford Sch. of Music 
eacher of: re 

ALICE HOWLAND @ JOSH WHEELER 
TERESA STICH-RANDALL 

160 W 73rd St., NYC 23 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (HULL) 


matie Sepra 
wr Bel Cante”’ 
Teacher rE Sinsine— hed Artist 


neert and Radle 
. stostive singing 











608 West End Ave., NYC TR 7-8230 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singing 


From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metropolitnn Qui? Studio 67 


ROSE WALTER 


Complete Vocal Education 
Individual Studio Recitals 
305 W. 72nd St., N. ¥. 23 EN 2-7743 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


Julitiard School of Music; Bronx House; 
Female Sehool of The Henry St. Settiement 


415° W. 118th St., N.Y.C. AC 2-0852 


ranny WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Concert-Opera in 4 languages 
41 w. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 4-2536 


ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


Teaching Aids for Practicing and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 


171 W. 71 ‘St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 286 BU 87791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher of 
MARIO LANZA 
Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Member Faculty Westchester Cons. of Music 
nepeane Recmony. chamber music, sightreading 

Also: Washington, D.C.—W0O- 
336 Fort Vela fn, * Y. 33, M. Y. 
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Street Settlement of New York 

is celebrating 
versary this season. 
D. Wald founded the settlement in 
1893, it was not until 1927 that music 
lessons were added to the activities, 
as a neighborhood service. In that 
year, with Miss Wald’s sponsorship, 
the new music school, with Hedi Katz 
as director, gave classes in violin and 
theory at the settlement house, at 
301 Henry Street. Only a year later, 
in 1928, the music school moved into a 
building of its own at 8 Pitt Street, 
where it has remained. When Helen 
Hall became director of the Henry 
Street Settlement in 1933, her interest 
in the arts in social service led her to 
encourage the expansion of the music 
school both in its community and 
artistic projects. 

Grace Spofford, former dean of the 
Curtis Institute of Music and of the 
Peabody Conservatory, became direc- 
tor of the music school in 1935, and 
since then the enrollment has risen 
above 900. It now offers a far-reach- 
ing educational program for children 
and adults, training for veterans, and 
is able to give orchestral and choral 
concerts at the Henry Street Play- 
house, St. Augustine’s Chapel, and 
uptown concert halls. 


T: HE Music School of the Henry 


its silver anni- 
Although Lillian 








SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERACO. 
Vocal Technique Acting Technique 
Song Interpretetion es Analysis 


Studio: 512 _ Arts Nia cago 5, til. 
Res. : Livingston 8-1237 Stud ie ease 9-2705 


RHEA 
SHELTERS 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
828 Kimball Building 
Webster 9-5220 Chicago 4, Ill. 


FRED TRULL 


ae ry SINGING 


mber N.A.T.S. 
1225 Mclean” Bide, HArrison 7-7755 
Res. Phone: SUperior 7-4200 








Studio: 














* DANCE - 
INSTRUCTION 


vrs NOVIKOFF 


Director of 
BALLET SCHOOL 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children—adults 


1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 
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HENRY 
STREET 
SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


Robert Scholz 
prepares chorus 
members of the 
music school of 
the Henry Street 
Settlement for 
its 25th - anni- 
versary rt 


community service. 

In celebration of its phenomenal 
growth, the music school is creating 
a 25th Anniversary Scholarship Fund 
to commemorate its most significant 
achievement, the opening of musical 
opportunity and enjoyment to those 
who might otherwise have missed 


them through financial or social 
handicaps. 
Mu Phi Epsilon 
Holds Annual Luncheon 

The New York alumnae chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon held its annual 


luncheon meeting in the Town Hall 
Club on May 3, with Merle Mont- 
gomery, president, in the chair. Wal- 
ter Ducloux, chief of the music serv- 
ice of the Voice of America, was the 
principal speaker. He told of the 
accomplishments of his organization. 
Music was provided by Sylvia Mueh- 
ling, pianist; Helen Masloff, soprano; 
Ruth Miller, violinist, and, in a sur- 
prise visit, Elvina Truman, pianist, 
who was in New York for an appear- 


ance with the Tulsa University Choir 
over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany network that evening. Accom. 
panists were Gayle Giles and Ramona 
Helfer. 


Amato Opera Theatre Gives 
Hundredth Performance 


On May 2 the Amato Opera Thea- 
tre gave its hundredth performance 
since it took over the theatre on 
Bleecker Street that now bears its 
name. Anthony Amato, artistic man- 
ager, has conducted all performances, 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, 
sung in English, was the anniversary 
production, 


Austrian Music 
Available for Consultation 


A small collection of sheet music 
of the works of living Austrian com- 
posers is available for consultation 
at the information department of the 
Austrian Consulate General, 509 Fiith 
Avenue, New York. 





H. Friedlander 


From the beginning, the music 
school of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment has attracted the interest and 
support of many of the most distin- 
guished artists and composers of our 
time. In 1931, only four years after 
the opening of the music school, Paul 
Hindemith’s children’s opera Let’s 
Build A Town and Kurt Weill’s school 
opera Der Jasager, had_their Ameri- 
can premieres at the Henry Street 
Playhouse, with Lehman Engel con- 
ducting. In 1937, Aaron Copland’s 
children’s opera, The Second Hurri- 
cane, especially composed for the 
school, had its premiere there, with 
Orson Welles as director and Mr. 
Engel as conductor. Copland him- 
self was teaching at the music school 
at that time. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System broadcast the produc- 


tion. In that same year, the Henry 
Street Playhouse offered Gustav 
Holst’s choral ballet The Golden 


Goose and Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro. 

The music school’s Mozart Or- 
chestra was established by Robert 
Scholz in 1940 and has given annual 
series of concerts since then. In 1942, 
the school produced The Second Hur- 
ricane again, with Alfred Wallen- 
stein conducting. This time, the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System brought the 
work to the radio audience. In 1946, 
Herbert Haufrecht’s youth cantata 
We Built a Land, written for the 
music school, was produced, and in 
1949 Haufrecht’s music play for 
young people, We’ve Come From The 
City, was given. In 1948, the school 
chorus and _ orchestra presented 
Haydn’s The Seasons, and gave the 
first American performances of his 
opera The Songstress. Mozart’s The 
Abduction from the Seraglio was pro- 
duced by the opera workshop and 
Mozart Orchestra of the school in 
1949. Mr. Scholz’s orchestration of 
Bach’s The Art of the Fugue was 
given in 1951 by the Mozart Or- 
chestra. At its 25th anniversary cele- 
bration concert in Town Hall on May 
20 this year the orchestra and chorus 
of the school will present Beethoven’s 
Overture to The Creatures of Prome- 
theus; Schumann’s First Symphony; 
Hindemith’s Three Pieces for String 
Orchestra, from his Op. 44; and ex- 
cerpts from Haydn’s The Seasons. 

It is a far cry from the music 
classes in violin and theory of 1927 
to the extensive activities of the Hen- 
ry Street Settlement Music School to- 
day. It now boasts an advanced de- 
partment offering a three-year course 
of study leading to a certificate, with 
a fourth year bringing an artist or 
teaching diploma. Everything from 
harmony and counterpoint and history 
of music to popular piano playing and 
a jazz workshop is included in the 
curriculum. An informal instrumental 
ensemble and other similar groups of- 
fer opportunities for recreation and 
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Miss Margoret Truman 


HERMAN 
ROBERT PAYSON H j L L 
A L L i S 0 * So 
Accompanist, to Teacher of P 


160 W. 73rd St, N. . TR 7-6700 





eusom ASHMAN 


Accompanist to many leading artists. 
Coaching and instruction 
in the Art of Accompanying. 


320 W. 86 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-1715 


FLORENCE BARBOUR 


Assistant to FRANCES. oRLDA for 4 

Official poole Cinn, Symphony; Fritz 
Coach—Ellen Faull—Cl laudia ce 54 

118 E. 54th St. PL 5 
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wwe Bergmann 


Pianise—Coach—Accom ist 


“One of the best ascompanists the present 
day.""—@en Fran. A. Frankenstein, 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4090 





CoenraadV.Bos 


of Accompanists 
hé mk ascompanint of Helen Traubel 
Available for N. Recitals 
Hotel Welling iton, 
7th Ave. & 55th St., N.Y. 19 Ci. 7-3900 


ALBERTA MASIELLO 


Coach & Accompanist 
160 W 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-9510 


FREDERICK BRISTOL 


Director Piano; Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal i on opevemene 
Coach Lomenia § Bert clteen Farrell 

111 E. e8th St., SA 2-0241 


EDWARDS 


Rm ey oy 
162 West 54 54 ‘st, 7 nyc c prc 7-3287 


CAROLYN G of A Y 


ceompanist 
410 W. 24th 1% NYC WA 9-6304 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach-Accompanist 
Faculty ene io? School 
160 W. 73rd St., N TR 3-3432 


EDWARD HART 


Aasmpeneiet rsten F 
avis, Dorothy Kirste Ete Pim 
4 'W. 72nd St, NYC. TR 74895 
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camo OLLISTER 


Song repertoire—program building 
Available New York Recitals 1952-53 
173 W. 78th St., N.Y.C. SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM HUGHES 


Coach—Acecompanist 
50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 





TR 3-8373 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Accompanist—Ceoach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 
250 W. 88th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 


POMMERS 


Pianist-Accompanist-Coach 


214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-5497 


wow EEVES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Available in New York, season 1952-53 
for recitals and coaching. 


Al W. 7ist St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charles Kullman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. CI 6-8067 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
318 E, 19th St., N.Y.C. OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanctte MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y¥. 23 TR 7-6700 


ux WAN DYCK 


Pianist — Coach 
Accompanist: Menuhin, Manen, Tauber, 
and ethers. 


























872 Carnegie Hall, NYC CO 5-5342 
suet WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accompanist 


Met Opera Studios 


1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 
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MERICA 





Summer 


(Continued from page 3) 
ing on Aug. 31, weekly special events 
will be offered in the amphitheatre, in 
addition to the sixteen regular pro- 

s by the teachers at the Aspen 
Institute. Among the special events 
will be a performance of Berlioz’ 
V’Enfance du Christ; concert ver- 
sions of two operas, Mozart’s Bastien 
et Bastienne and Alexander Tcherep- 
nin’s The Farmer and the Fairy (first 
performance) ; a program of dance 
music by composers from Mozart to 
Stravinsky ; and appearances by Basil 
Rathbone, Angna Enters, and Burl 
Ives. 

The regular programs will range in 
material from an aria by Monteverdi 
to Roussel’s Duet for Bassoon and 
Doudie Bass, from Spohr’s Nonet to 
Charles Jones’s Trio for Violin, Cello, 
and |’iano, which will be performed 
for te first time. Familiar and un- 
familiar scores by Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, and other standard com- 

sers will share programs with 
work. by Hindemith, Milhaud, Thom- 
son, Babin, Berg, Krenek, Copland, 
Britten, Poulenc, and other contem- 
porary composers. 

The performers will include Anne 
Bollinger, soprano; Herta Glaz, mez- 
nw-sovrano; Leslie Chabay, tenor; 
Mack Harrell and Martial Singher, 
baritenes; Joanna Graudan, Brooks 
Smith, Arthur Loesser, and Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianists; Vronsky and 
Babin, duo-pianists; Szymon Gold- 
berg, Roman Totenberg, and Mar- 
jorie Fulton, violinists; Samuel Lif- 


schey violist; Nikolai Graudan and 
Aaron Bodenhorn, cellists; Stuart 
Sankey, double-bass player; Albert 


Tipton, flutist; Reginald Kell, clari- 
netist; Lois Wann, oboist; Norman 
Herzberg, bassoonist; Ross Taylor, 
horn player; Wesley  Lindskoog, 
trumpeter; and the Aspen Festival 
Orchestra, conducted by Joseph 
Rosenstock and Darius Milhaud. 

The sixth annual Red Rocks Music 
Festival will consist of six concerts 
from July 3 to Aug. 8, played by the 
Denver Symphony, Saul Caston, con- 
ductor, in the natural amphitheatre 
near Denver, Colo. Ballet Theatre, 
Lily Pons, Jeanette MacDonald, and 
the Philharmonic Piano Quartet will 
take part in the programs, and there 
will be a special Victor Herbert 
Night and a Metropolitan Night. 

The first opera in the 79th annual 
Chautauqua Assembly will be Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers, on 
July 11. Later in the season the 
Chautauqua Opera Association will 
present La Traviata, Martha, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, a double bill of 
Lukas Foss’s The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, and Carmen. All works will 
be sung in English in productions di- 
tected by Alfredo Valenti, with Al- 
berto Bimboni and Edward Murphy 
as conductors. 

The singers will include Patricia 
Bybell, Heidi Krall, Rosemary Carlos, 
Marjorie Gordon, and Elizabeth 
Kingdon, sopranos; Jean Madeira, 
Lillian Marchetto, Jane Davis, and 
Nell Allen, mezzo-sopranos and con- 
traltos; Nino Luciano, Calvin Harris, 
and Peyton Hibbitt, tenors; Hugh 
Thompson, John McCrae, Gil Gal- 
lagher, Oliver Smith, and Val Patac- 
chi, baritones and basses. 

Rose Bampton, soprano, and James 
Melton, tenor, will give recitals, and 
Eugene List, pianist, and Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, will give a joint one. 
Members of the opera company will 
also be heard in joint recitals. Con- 


certs will be given by the Chautauqua 
Symphony, Franco Autori, conductor, 
with the following soloists: Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Grant Johannesen, Sid- 
ney Foster, James Friskin, and Jean 
Geis, pianists; Mischa Mischakoff, 
Ruben Varga, and Leon Rudin, vio- 
linists; Laszlo Varga, cellist; Nathan 
Gordon, violist, and others. The 
Mischakoff String Quartet and_ the 
Columbus Boychoir, directed by Her- 
bert Huffman, will be heard several 
times. 

The Composers’ Conference and 
Chamber Music Center will convene 
for its seventh annual session at 
Bennington, Vt, from Aug. 
through 27. Alan Carter, founder and 
director of the conference and con- 
ductor of the Vermont State Sym- 
phony, will head the faculty, which 
will include such composers as Otto 
Luening, Lionel Nowak, and Roger 
Goeb, and such instrumentalists as 
Robert Bloom, Edwin Ideler, and 
George Finkel. The conference will 
include daily sessions for various in- 
strumental combinations, readings of 
scores for audience reaction, ten con- 
certs, and lectures. Available to all 
participants will be the services of a 
copyist, a professional recording en- 
gineer, and the complete facilities of 
Bennington College. 

The artists who have been engaged 
as soloists for the Summer Pops 
series in New Orleans include Walter 
Cassel, Victor Borge, Tito Guizar, 
Jesis Maria Sanroma, Ethel Smith, 
Anna Russell, and Barbara Gibson. 
Izler Solomon will conduct the con- 
certs until the final week, when Peter 
Paul Fuchs will take over the baton. 


Royaumont Festival 
Lists Choral Concerts 


RoyAUMONT, FrANceE.— The 1952 
Semaines Musicales Internationales, 
to be held here from June 7 to 22, 
will offer five concerts of choral 
music. In the first program Luis 
Morondo will conduct the Agrupacién 
Coral de Camara de Pamplona in 
works by Monteverdi, Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Martinu, and other compos- 
ers. In the second the same conduc- 
tor and chorus will offer works by 
Victoria, Morales, Cabezon, Hidalgo, 
and other Spanish composers. 

Jean Martinon will conduct music 
of Pergolesi, M. A. Charpentier, Le- 
Clair, and Vivaldi in the third pro- 


gram. The Orchestre du Collegium 
Musicum de Paris; the Chorale 
Elisabeth Brasseur; and Fernand 


Cartagé, flutist, will take part. The 
orchestra and choirs of the Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise will give the 
fourth program, devoted to works by 
De la Lande and M. A. Charpentier. 
Edmond Appia will conduct. 

Mozart’s Requiem will be sung in 
the concluding concert. Fritz Hoyois 
will conduct the Chorale Protestante 
de Bruxelles and the Orchestre du 
Collegium Musicum de Paris, and the 
soloists will be Suzanne Yerles, Flore 
Maas, Jeanne ’s Heeren, Franz Mer- 
tens, and Willy Pourtois. 


New Jersey Symphony 
Presents Manzoni Requiem 


Orance, N. J.—In the biggest un- 
dertaking in its thirty years of exis- 
tence, the New Jersey Symphony 
presented Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem 
at Orange High School on April 28 
and at Mount Hebron High School in 
Montclair on April 29. Samuel An- 
tek, completing his sixth season with 
the orchestra, conducted. The soloists 
were Herva Nelli, Janice Moudry, 
Ernest McChesney, and Jan Gbur. 





The 
Norrotk Music ScHoot 


of Yale University 


(Ellen Battell Stoecke!l Trust) 


at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
(1300 ft. elevation) 


JUNE 19—JULY 30 


For information write: 


BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, Sprague Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 














Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


LUTHER A, RICHMAN, Ed.D., Mus.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspless Cincinnati institute of Fine Arts. AM@iliated with 
University ef Cincinnati. Complete seheo! ef music. Fasulty of international Repetatice. 
Degrees, diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10 acre campus. Write for free catales. 


C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohie 
Only voice teacher of 


MARGOLIS “sictiti. 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL ¢ HINES 
GUARRERA © MADEIRA © SULLIVAN ¢ PECHNER 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 
THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 


SUMMER SESSION until AUGUST ist. 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
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Formerly of M 
Metropolitan Opera Studios, 1425 Broadway or Alwyn Court, 180 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 
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= a <a Teacher ef Singing 
Director, Music Dept., Chautauqua Semmer Seheo! Studie: 258 Riverside Drive, New York Gity 
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PATRICE MUN . 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assistant to the late Giuseppe Be 
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TEACHER OF 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 25) 
duplication as the notes. Symbols for 
accidentals and all of the other ele- 
ments of musical notation are pro- 
vided. 

It is important to remember that 
the blind can read music without hav- 
ing any knowledge of the musical 
staff used by sighted persons. If they 
learn the staff it is only because it is 
referred to so often in books on music 
or because they wish to teach sighted 
persons and need to be conversant 
with both systems of musical notation. 
The clef signs are not used in Braille 
notation. Instead, the pitch levels of 
notes are indicated by signs that tell 
in which octave they are located. A 
span of seven octaves, supplemented 
by a lower octave and an upper oc- 
tave, is used. Octaves, running from 
C to B above, are numbered in se- 
quence, from the lowest to the high- 
est. There are nine octave marks, al- 
though in piano music only seven are 
used. These octave signs are used at 
the beginning of each bar of music. 
They are also written when the dis- 
tance frora one note to the next is 
more than a fifth, or when the dis- 
tance from one note to the next is 
more than a third when the melody 
passes from one octave span to an- 
other. 


SPECIALLY interesting is the 

treatment of intervals in chords, 
which may be compared with figured 
bass in ordinary musical notation. 
Only the first note of a chord is 
written as such. The other notes are 
represented, —_ lowest to highest, 
or in some cases from highest to 
lowest, by signs " ialiiatiinn the in- 
tervals that they form with the orig- 
jnal note. There are interval signs 
for the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and octave. The chord 
CEG is indicated in Braille as the 
note C, third interval, fifth interval. 
Chords spanning more than one oc- 
tave, such as ninths, tenths, and elev- 
enths, are indicated as seconds, thirds, 
and fourths, with the required octave 
signs showing that they extend be- 
yond the octave. 

In many ways Braille acts as a 
sort of musical shorthand. Repetitions 
are not written out but are indicated 
as such. Such figures as triplets and 
repeated accompaniment patterns are 
represented by one sign with the 
necessary indications of their repeti- 
tion. A long passage in thirds or 
sixths is written in single notes, with 
a sign at the beginning of the pas- 
sage indicating that the same interval 
is to be added throughout. Thus, it 
will be seen that the student who 
learns music in Braille notation ac- 
quires from the first a grasp of har- 
mony and musical structure that 
sighted students often do not learn 
until much later. 

Since the blind musician is neces- 
sarily more concerned with memori- 
zation than the sighted musician, 
Braille notation concentrates on the 
most compact possible presentation of 
the musical text. The blind student 
must have a grasp of the texture of 
the piece as he reads it, since he must 
then reproduce it without the help of 
the score. If both hands are busy 
playing, he must remember the music, 
although he can work out the prob- 
lems one hand at a time if he is a 
pianist. 

To aid blind teachers of sighted 
pupils, and to help to familiarize blind 
musicians with the printed musical 
staff, Charles J. Beetz, director of 
the Lighthouse Music School has in- 
vented an ingenious device called the 
notation graph. This consists of a 
cork board on which are fastened lines 
like those of the musical staff. All of 
the elements of written music, notes, 
rests, slurs, bar lines, etc., are provid- 
ed, so that the teacher can fasten 
them in their proper places on the 
lines or between them. The blind learn 
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by touch to identify and employ these 
symbols, so that a blind teacher can 
show a sighted pupil how a musical 
phrase looks in ordinary notation. 


I T has often been claimed that blind- 
ness creates musical talent. In the 
foreword to one of its catalogues, 
however, the Lighthouse Music School 
points out the fallacy of this assump- 
tion. “Loss of sight in no way af- 
fects musical appreciation or musi- 
cianship. Nor does it enhance it. 
However, because of blindness a pow- 
er of concentration and ability to 
listen intently develop and contribute 
greatly to the progress, advancement, 
and musicianship of a talented blind 
student.” That music means _incal- 
culably much to thousands of blind 
people the school has proved in its 
educational and recreational progress. 
Throughout the nation, schools and 
other institutions for the blind are 
giving increasing scope to their mu- 
sical programs. 

A group of people who are often 


-overlooked by the general public in 


a consideration of the handicapped are 
the partially sighted. Many people 
who can read enlarged print and make 
out shapes fall into the classification 
of the legally blind. To these also 
the Lighthouse Music School offers 
its facilities. Enlarged musical scores 
are provided for students with partial 
vision. 

By this time, nearly all standard 
works have been transcribed into 
Braille notation, and an astonishing 
variety and quantity of other music 
is available to blind musicians. The 
Library for the Blind in New York, 
for instance, has over eleven thousand 
scores.. By using hand slates or ma- 
chines, blind musicians can transcribe 
music or write down their own com- 
positions as easily in Braille as they 
would if they were using ordinary 
notation. 

Times have changed since the blind 
Claude Montal had ‘to struggle to be 
allowed to tune pianos in the Paris 
of the 1830s. He was so successful 
that classes for blind piano-tuners 
were set up. Montal himself later es- 
tablished a piano factory and headed 
it himself. The Lighthouse Music 
School maintains a service for piano 
tuning and repairing. It distributes 
nearly 400 jobs a year to blind tuners. 

The psychological. and physiological 
problems of teaching instruments and 
singing to the blind are fascinating. 
Lacking visual- aids and imitation, 
the teacher concentrates more upon 
description and demonstration. Piano 
pupils, for example, must be induced 
to relax and to overcome their reluct- 
ance to lift their fingers from the key- 
board. They develop amazing accu- 
racy, since they calculate distances by 
feeling rather than sight. 

Ingenuity has found ways of over- 
coming the -obstacles to a complete 
musical education. Today, thanks to 
the Lighthouse Music School and 
other similar institutions, the whole 
wealth of -music is accessible to the 
blind, whether they wish to make a 
profession of it or merely to enjoy it. 


Elkan-V ogel Names 
Persichetti Music Editor 


PHILADELPHIA.—Elkan-Vogel Com- 
pany, Inc., music publishers, have an- 
nounced the appointment of Vincent 
Persichetti as music editor. The com- 
poser will begin his duties on June 1. 
He will continue as a faculty member 
of* the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York and the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music. 


Tucson Symphony 
Engages Balazs as Conductor 


Tucson, Ariz.—Frederic Balazs 
has been appointed conductor of the 
Tucson Symphony for the 1952-53 
season. He succeeds Stanley Schultz. 
Mr. Balazs has been conductor of 
the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Symphony 
through the 1951-52 season. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-69004 





NEW! A GERSHWIN FESTIVAL 
Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Sanroma, Pianist; Long, Uppman, Vocalists Maazel, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Special production by S. Denham for 
500 cities not visited by senior company. Program features version 


of "Gaite Parisienne”. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





De Paur's Infantry Chorus 


6th Consecutive Season 


Personal Direction: Coppi Seh 


¢ & Brows Leonard De Paur, Conductor 








Longines Symphonette 


Perconal Sirentione  Cogptons, Shane a Brown Mishel Piastro, Conductor 








Trapp. Family Singers 


Personal Direction: Ceppicus. Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner, Conducter 





Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Ceppicus, Schang & Brown 





Leslie Bell Singers 
Famous Canadian All-girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


Dr. Leslie Bell, Director 





Jaroff Male Chorus 


and Dancers 
Persenal Direction: Ceppicus, Schang & Brown 


Serge Jaroff, Conductor 





Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival 


Varied Programs — First Tour — 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Leading Soloists 





Mata and Hari and Company — 


Dance Satirists _ 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Janet Collins and her Company 


First Tour Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Sehang & Brown 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 





FEDERICO PILAR 


Rey and Gomez 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





Marina Svetlova 


2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Persenal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Prima Ballerina 
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The Revelers 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinheld 


Famous Male Quartet 








We offer COMPLETE MANAGEMENT SERVICE for 
DEBUT RECITALS and CONCERTS in New York City 
All details handled Thoroughly and Dependably 
For complete information write or call our 
NEW YORK RECITAL DEPARTMENT 


Johnnie Evans, Manager Circle 7-6900 
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For the 
Season 


1952-53 


DAVID W. RUBIN 
NTA 


MANAGEMENT 


DAVID W. RUBIN 





RONALD A. WILFORD 


Presents 


Soprano MARGARET HARSHAW 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Soprano VIRGINIA HASKINS 


New York City Opera Company 


Mezzo-Soprano | NELL TANGEMAN 
Pianist | GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Violinist | FREDELL LACK 
celtist | BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
Chamber Music Ensemble | MANNES-GIMPEL-SILVA TRIO 


Instrumental 


Chamber Music Ensemble THE MOZART TRIO 


Vocal 


Dance EVE GENTRY AND DANCE COMPANY 


David W. Rubin Artists Management directs all New York City public events for 
International Society for Contemporary Music (U.S. Section) 





The League of Composers 


For terms 
and dates, 
write 
or 
wire 


f 113 WEST 57th STREET, } 


STEINWAY BLDG., 






NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


e¢ Complete Management Service for New York Concerts and Recitclsiimmmaanamaaaiaaam 








